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The New Edition of Gwilt’s Encyclopedia. was hampered by a reverence for conventional | bearing on the art of building. It is but 


T is perhaps an in- 
dication of the en- 
cyclopeedic nature 
of architecture it- 
self, as a study and 
a profession, and the 
extent and variety 
of subjects which 
are included in it, 
that the production 

of a comprehensive text-book or dictionary 
of architecture has been from time to time 
recognised as an object worth devoting the 
best part of one’s life to, and has actually 
conferred name and fame on those who would 
otherwise have had no claim to the remem- 
brance of posterity. Vitruvius, who could 
obtain (from his own account) no practical 
success in his own day as an architect, has 
been able by his book, which is a kind of 
concentrated encyclopedia of the art as 
practised in his day, to keep his name alive 
to distant generations, while those of 
his more fortunate compeers, who de- 
signed the temples and forums and triumphal 
arches of the day, are utterly lost. Viollet- 
le-Duc, now that his remarkable personality 
‘and acquirements are no longer in evidence 
before his generation, will live chiefly through 
his “ Dictionnaire”; and Joseph Gwilt, who 
may be fairly called the English Vitruvius, 
though he has left his name on no great 
building, seems bidding fair to be remembered, 
through his book, longer than those who 
have. 

His work is less attractive than that of 
Viollet-le-Duc, especially as regards the illus- 
trations, which in the eminent Frenchman's 
work form a series of splendid sketches, half 
historic, half imaginative, of Medieval detail 
of all kinds, drawn with a spirit and realism 
which is a proof how completely their author 
had entered into the meaning and character 
of Medieval work. The scope of his “ Dic- 
tionnaire,” however, is, of course, very 
limited as compared with that of Gwilt’s; 
for while the Frenchman only aimed at 
resuscitating for illustrating the architec- 
tural ideas of a certain age and style, 
Gwilt formed the more ambitious idea of 
giving the groundwork for a study and 
knowledge of all the essentials of architec- 
ture, outside of the question of style alto- 
gether. This was also the scheme of Vitru- 











vius, who however, besides being much more 


rules which were in reality merely secondary 
conditions of architecture, but which he mis- 
took for, or treated as if they were, primary 
ones. There is none of thisin Gwilt. Archi- 
tecture in his work is not a question of liking 
or imitating this or that style: it isa matter of 
scientific building, the various possible expres- 
sions of which are summed up and illustrated 
more or less, and their history and develop- 
ment sketched out, but with no attempt to 
recommend one more than another. Nor is 
there any appeal to the eye in the manner of 
illustrating and getting up the book, in the 
most recent any more than in former 
editions. The old illustrations in the 
historical portion of the book, the small engra- 
vings of various ancient buildings, which 
are still retained in the new edition, served 
to explain the text, but nothing more. 
The book has always been eminently a utili- 
tarian one. <A great many of the illustrations 
of detail,—in the articles on the orders, for 
instance,—are quite adequate and suitable, even 
from the point of view of the present day ; 
they are in a different manner from that of 
contemporary architectural illustration, but 
they are not less carefully executed. Of the 
small woodcuts in the “ History” portion, 
giving views of various ancient buildings, the 
same can hardly be said; some of them are 
very old-fashioned and meagre to modern 
eyes ; yet we do not know that we should be 
prepared to recommend their removal to make 
way for more modern blocks. They have an 
interest as part of the old book, and we should 
be sorry to see a new face put on it. 

It is not this portion of Gwilt, either, that 
is of most value now. Fergusson’s much 
larger, more complete, and more fully illus- 
trated history has superseded Gwilt as far as 
the historical portion is concerned, though the 
latter may perhaps be credited with a judicial 
impartiality which is not by any means 80 
much illustrated in Fergusson. Gwilt simply 
recapitulates the heads of architectural his- 
tory, with little either of recommendations of 
his favourite styles (if he had any) or criti- 
cisms on those he disapproved of; this makes 
it duller reading, no doubt, than Fergusson, 
but this attitude is much more suitable to the 
office of a historian, who is not called upon 
to be either a critic or a panegyrist. The value 
of Gwilt, however, lies in the immense amount 
of practical knowledge of all kinds bearing 
on building which is included within his 
pages. The book is not an esthetic treatise, 








Concentrated and terse in literary expression, 


hut. a compendium of knowledge and science 





twelve years since the last edition appeared, 
and we then devoted some space to a recom- 
mendation of the merits of Gwilt; but as a 
new generation of young architects has com- 
menced to study and work since then, it may 
not be amiss again to draw attention to the 
value of the book to students of architecture, 
apropos of the appearance of a fresh edition.* 
Gwilt was essentially a scientific architect, 
and the main object of his work was to in- 
clude in one treatise the body of scientific 
knowledge which is necessary to fit the archi- 
tect for the practical exercise of his calling. 
Regarding the mechanics of construction as 
problems to be unlocked by the key of mathe- 
matics, his original treatise commenced, after 
the historical portion, with a section on algebra 
and arithmetic; a part of the book which has 
been discarded in subsequent editions, we 
presume as being a portion of general or 
primary education, and therefore not re- 
quired in a book of special education. As 
the work now stands, Book II., on “The 
Theory of Architecture,” commences with 
practical geometry, followed by a chapter 
on conic sections, and then proceeding 
to the main principles of mechanics and 
statics. Following upon this comes 
the practical application of geometrical 
science and mechanical principles to the 
questions of the stability of piers and 
vaults. In regard to a considerable portion 
of the discussion on the equilibrium of arches, 
Gwilt admits that he was indebted to Ronde- 
let’s “ Art de Batir,” the most noteworthy 
general treatise on building construction that 
has been written, but which had not appeared 
in English before Gwilt extracted a great deal 
of the substance of it, nor has it appeared in 
any direct translation yet. “ Walls and piers,” 
and “beams and pillars” are next treated 
of, and in this portion of the work the editor 
has embodied some of the results obtained by 
experiments since the date of the original 
publication ; and in the present new edition a 
short section on steel is added, especially on the 
form of mildsteel nowso much inuse. Aftertke 
consideration of the mechanical and statical 
principles of combining and building up 
materials, comes the more detailed considera- 
tion of the nature of the materials themselves, 
commencing with “Stone,” embodying a variety 





* An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, Theo- 
retical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A., F.R.S.A. 
Illustrated with about seventeen hundred engravings on 
wood, New edition, revised, parts re-written, and with 
additions by Wyatt Papworth, F.R.I.B,A, London: 
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of information as to the qualities and com- 
osition of various stones, with a very useful 
list of the most prominent building stones, 
with tables of their composition, colour, 
weight, cost (at the time of publication), and 
important buildings in which they have been 
used. This portion of the book is mostly 
an addition to the original Gwilt; it gives a 
great deal of information which perhaps has not 
been superseded, or at least contradicted, but 
which is derived from rather old authorities. 
For we find in Mr. Papworth’s editing of Gwilt 
the same curious tendency which we noticed 
in his editing of the “ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture,” to ignore every source of information 
later than about twenty-five years ago. It is 
certainly odd, in an edition with the date “1888” 
on the title-page, to find nearly all the later 
authorities quoted are about 1860 or so. That 
the attempt to keep information of this kind 
up to date has not been very exacting is 
evident from the fact that paragraph 1671 g, 
commencing “ Argyleshire has only within 
the last twenty years been opened up for 
granite,” stands the same in the editions 
of 1876 and 1888. The editor might have 
found a good deal of fresh information about 
anite in the “Student’s Column” of this 
journal for 1886; but that, we presume, is a 
pee of a century too recent for him. 
ne of the most odd inaccuracies in the book 
is the mis-quotation of the celebrated short 
sentence which closes the epitaph on Wren’s 
tomb, and which, in the editions both of 1876 
and 1888, is displayed (in the historical portion 
of the work) in large capitals across the page, 
as “Si queras monumentum, circumspice.” 
This is a wrong, and is, moreover, very 
clumsy Latin. We neglected to refer to the 
original edition of Gwilt on this head, and 
therefore cannot say whether it is Gwilt’s 
mistake or Mr. Papworth’s, but the fact 
remains that it has been passed by the latter 
in at least two successive editions. It surely 
might have been worth while to take the small 
trouble of a reference to the monument itself 
to verify so significant and celebrated a 
quotation. We give the sentence once again 
here, as copied from the monument two or 
three days ago :— 


“SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE,” 


and now we hope it will not be mis-quoted 
in. 
The sections on masonry and joinery, which 
form illustrated treatises of some length on 
these subjects, are admirable, and contain the 
pith of the subjects; the illustrations are very 
numerous and very useful, considering the 
limitations imposed by the small space 
available for cuts. We observe there is some 
important new matter added in regard to fire- 
proof construction, with some additional 
illustrations; and in regard to this subject 
and to marbles there are references to recent 
yapers at the Institute on these subjects. The 
3oard of Works’ regulations as to concrete 
are also added, but we doubt if this is quite 
in place in a general work on architecture, 
which does not profess to take into consider- 
ation the customs or regulations of any locality. 
Similarly, in the model forms of specification 
given, it seems to us quite out of place to 
name the apparatus and materials of special 
makers, “ Doulton closets” and “ Tylor’s 
boilers,” &c.: that is not what a model 
specification in a book of general instruction 
is intended for. We observe that one or two 
of the names are the same now as in the 1876 
edition; another indication that revision to 
date has been very incomplete. Considerable 
additions have been made to the specification 
department, however, which is modernised 
to some extent, but there is nothing as to 
specifying for electric lighting, which is an 
important matter now, except a mere list 
of how many knobs are to be fixed, and 
in what rooms. <A short chapter has, 
however, been added elsewhere on electric 
appliances. Generally speaking, we do not 
attach much value to model specifications; 
they appear to us to furnish an opportunity 
to unpractical architects to go through a form 
of specifying without properly understanding 


what they are doing. It is desirable, of course, 


for @ young practitioner to know the usual 


technical way of putting things, so as not to 
speak to the builders in an unknown tongue ; 
but the specification chapter in the new 
edition does not exactly give the specification 
hraseology, it is rather a statement of what 
e ought to specify than how to put it. And 
what he should specify should be the out- 
come of his own knowledge and his own in- 
tention as to what his building is to be; 
model specifications tend rather, as far as they 
have any influence, to keep things in a groove. 

Some additions have been made since 1876 
to the chapter on ventilation: that on warm- 
ing seems to remain as it was. Nong is 
said in it, we observe, about the method of 
heating by radiators in the basement warm- 
ing the column of air ascending to the rooms, 
a method of combining warming and venti- 
lation which has been found to have great 
advantages, and has been carried out very 
systematically in some recent large buildings. 

Under the title “ Practice of Architecture,” 
Gwilt included a good deal which some per- 
sons in the present day would be rather dis- 
posed to call “Theory of Architecture,” and 
even to quarrel with under that name. Under 
this head are included, for instance, considera- 
tions of the rules whereby the proportion of 
designs may be adjusted, concerning the 
necessity of which there have been many 
differences of opinion. A part of the treatise 
which is occupied with this subject of propor- 
tion is, however, of great interest, as it deals 
partly with the proportions between solids 
and spaces, and it is well worth careful atten- 
tion as bringing before the mind of the archi- 
tect a great deal of matter for thought in 
regard to the disposition and spacing out of 
the parts of his building. 

The edition of “ Gwilt ” published in 1876 
contained 1,395 pages; the new edition con- 
tains 1,443: of course there is a good deal in 
both editions which was not in the original 
Gwilt. It is a question whether it would not 
have been better to have issued it in two 
volumes. It is probably kept in one partly 
for economy and partly, perhaps, for prestige, 
as it always has been in one volume; but the 
volume has now become inconveniently bulky, 
and we should advise the issue of the next 
edition in two volumes: it will be more con- 
venient. It is also a question to be considered, 
whether the modernization of those portions 
of the book which deal with changeable sub- 
jects should not be carried out in a more 
thorough way than at present, if possible, but 
rather by substitution than by addition. In 
matters such as warming and ventilation, for 
instance, where new methods are constantly 
coming in, it is not worth while to keep in 
type recommendations and information which 
are now out of date, and add fresh matter to 
them ; a process which would lead to a per- 
petual enlargement of the book, and also 
destroy its due proportion of arrangement and 
amount of matter. In future editions what 
is out of date in these “changeable ” portions 
should be rigidly excised, and the requisite 
new information given. 

It is not in these changeable portions, how- 
ever, that the real value of “Gwilt” lies. The 
valuable element of the book consists in the 
remarkable extent and variety of information 
in regard to the permanent scientific basis of 
architecture which is comprised between its 
two boards, and in the painstaking and 
thoughtful way in which the whole has been 
planned and laid out by its original author, 
who, in the spirit of a true architect, built up 
his book as he might have designed a building, 
on a solid basis and with a compact and logical 
order of arrangement.* A special value of the 
work at the present day is that it is one that 
tends to draw the young architect from that 
flowery and sentimental view of his profes- 
sion which is too common at present, and 
lead him to regard it in what we certainly 
think the more true and more serious light, 
as the art of solid and scientific construction, 
of which beautiful detail is the efflorescence, 
not the “final cause.” There is so much at 
the present day of drawing and sketching— 
sketching of new, and sketching from old, 





* See Gwilt’s preface to the original edition, in which he 





especially draws attention to his views as to the logical and 
systematic arrangement of the whole, — 





buildings—with little consideration of what 
ought to be below all this, that there is some- 
thing wholesome and strengthening in the 
manner in which Gwilt calls the attention of 
the reader tothe essentials of architectural con-. 
struction: —“ It is to be lamented that, among 
the many able writers on Gothic architecture, 
details, more than principles, seem to have 
occupied their minds. The orwin of the 
pointed arch seems to have entirely ab-. 
sorbed the attention of a large proportion 
of them, whilst others have been mainly 
content with discussions on the peculiarities. 
of style at the different periods, and watching 
with anxiety the periods of transition from. 
one to another. Foliage, mouldings, and the 
like have had charms for others: all, however, 
have neglected to bestow a thought upon the 
grand system of equilibrium by which such 
stupendous edifices were poised, and out of 
which system a key is to be extracted to the 
detail that enters into them.” There speaks 
the true and born architect: and we recom- 
mend to the young and enthusiastic sketcher 
of the day to purchase his Gwilt as a book 
that no architect’s library can be without, and 
the original portions of which are a mine of 
information in regard to the scientific and 
practical basis of the profession of archi- 
tecture. 








A WORD MORE ON THE QUANTITIES: 
QUESTION. 


in another column three: 
letters on the subject of the 
uestions recently suggested in 
eeahsars) the case of Priestley & Gurney v. 
Stone, in regard to which another word or 
two may perhaps usefully be said. 

Two of these letters are from legal corze- 
spondents, and they afford a curious example 
of the difficulty of getting the legal mind to 
understand that there is any other possible: 
view as to what is fair and reasonable 
between one man and another except that 
afforded by the conventional standard of the 
law. Our correspondent, “A Barrister,” 
appears to have mistaken the bearing of our 
previous article (August 4) throughout. We 
were not arguing as to what was the law, which 
is not our business, but as to what 1s reasoa- 
able and fair towards all parties; and we quoted 
the judgment of one or two “ capable text- 
writers on architecture,” as our correspondent 
phrases it, to show, not what is the law, 
which is not the point, but what is the con- 
viction of men of experience as to the true 
position and the moral responsibility of the 
quantity surveyor towards both the building- 
owner and the builder; that inaccuracy in his 
quantities must cause injury and loss to one 
or the other, according as the inaccuracy 1s n 
the direction of fulness or of deficiency; an 
that, inasmuch as the quantity surveyor , 
according to present practice, in this position 
between the two, he is morally and logically 
liable to both of them. That he is not legally 
liable is a mere question of legal mechanism, 
not of abstract right. 

The persuasion of both our legal corre- 
spondents—Mr. Spokes and “ A Barrister — 
that the quantities do not constitute any 
undertaking that they are correct, and the: 
reasons given for this by “ A Barrister, pre- 
cisely illustrate our previous argument, that 
the lawyers do not understand what quanti- 
ties mean, and that it is far better to refer 
disputes of that kind toa professional arbi- 
trator who does know what they mean. | 
Barrister ” compares the case of the quantity 
surveyor to that of a “ngewe Ww 
“does not guarantee that his prescription 
is absolutely right, but only represents 
that he has brought cure and skill to 
the work.” “A Barrister” couldhardly have 
given a more unfortunate illustration of the 
logic of the law. There 1s absolutely ve 
parity of reasoning whatever between the poo 
cases. The prescription of a physician. eo 
result of a skilled opinion as to what 18 Des 
for the cure of a particular ailment, ve“ 
opinion which is open to argument and | “ 
cussion, and as to which a dozen physician 
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may each reasonably hold and maintain his 
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own separate opinion. A bill of quantities 
‘s a statement, based on measurement and 
calculation, of the quantity of materials 
contained in certain work. To give a 
simple instance, there is a cornice, we will 
savy, of a certain depth and section shown 
round the building on the architect’s eleva- 
tions. It is measured by the surveyor and 
stated to contain 127 “feet run” and ten 
mitres. That statement is right or it is wrong. 
There is no room for argument or difference 
of opinion in the matter. Quantities mean 
accuracy; that is what they are for. An 
experienced builder can give a pretty fair 
lump estimate from a study of the drawings 
and specification. Accuracy of estimating 
requires, however, measurement and a tabu- 
lated statement of the results of measurement, 
which is called a bill of quantities, and the 
special object of which is accuracy in facts 
and figures. If the quantities are not accu- 
rate they are not “quantities.” The real 
analogy would be not between the quantity- 
taker and the physician, but between the 
quantity-taker and the chemist. Would “A 
Barrister ” argue that the chemist who makes 
up the physician’s prescription makes no 
representation that it really contains the 
quantities and proportions of drugs specified ? 
That the legal and the actual conditions are 
incompatible we have already implied. The 
criticisms of “A Barrister” are purely nega- 
tive, and suggest nothing towards improve- 
ment in the future. Our other two corre- 
spondents make definite suggestions. Mr. 
Spokes suggests adeclaration on the part of 
the quantity surveyor that the quantities are 
accurate, and an agreement to make good 
deficiencies. The guarantee is, in our opinion, 
unnecessary verbiage, and the agreement to 
make good deficiencies is too like making an 
invitation to the contractor to find a case against 
the surveyor. Another suggestion is that 
which we have had made in a private letterfrom 
another lawyer: “ Is it not possible to insert 
ina contract between the owner and builder 
that, in the event of any serious error in the 
quantities, compensation shall be allowed on 
either side?” This, on the other hand, is 
letting the surveyor go free, and exonerating 
him from the consequences of his errors. Mr. 
Spokes further suggests the plan of making 
the quantities a part of the contract, as is, in 
fact, often done. Mr. Humphris joins with 
us in recommending arbitration in case of 
dispute, calling attention also to the great 
importance of accuracy and clearness in the 
architect’s plans and specifications in the first 
instance, in which we entirely agree with 
him; and he adds a suggestion that the con- 
tractor should be required, before tendering, to 
satisfy himself as to the accuracy of the 
quantities, “and certify accordingly.” The 
reply of the contractor would probably be 
that he has not time, and that the quantities 
are prepared on the part of the building 
owner to save the time which would other- 
wise be occupied by the builders each taking 
out their own quantities, and that a rule re- 
quiring him to test them and certify would be 
logical and unfair to him. 
There are objections to all the courses pro- 
posed, except that in regard to the value of 
professional arbitration. All are more or less 
logical, because all ignore the real meaning 
and origin of quantity-taking. We have 
always maintained, in spite of the prominence 
into which of late years this bogey of quanti- 
ties has been brought, that the quantities are 
I reality the business of the contractor, and 
of him alone. The building-owner wants a 
building according to his ideas and the plans 
which he has approved, and wishes to know 
the cost beforehand ; how many cubic feet of 
this or that material go to it is nothing to 
im. The architect wants his design properly 
carried out ; the exact quantity of material it 
includes is nothing to him either; he makes 
is design independent of any such con- 
sideration. To the contractor alone it is 
Or consequence to know the precise amount 
Or material required, because he has to 
calculate the cost, so as to leave himself a 
apare Let the builders, then, who are invited 
estimate, themselves select and commission 
‘quantity surveyor, and pay him in any way 





agreed upon among themselves ; leaving only 
the proviso that a copy of the quantities be 
supplied to the architect, so that he, on behalf 
of his client, may keep an eye on the whole 
procedure. If it be said that this will lead to 
collusion among the builders tendering, the 
answer is that if they are respectable it will 
not; and if they are not respectable they had 
better not be employed. That we believe to 
be the true common sense of the matter. It 
is very much opposed to recent practice, but 
it is the only way of putting the saddle on 
the right horse. It is the builder who wants 
the quantities; neither the building owner 
nor the architect want them; let the builder 
order them. 








NOTES. 


Institute of Architects have 
issued a useful paper of “ Tints 
‘ to workmen engaged on the 

Rea repair and restoration of ancient 
buildings.” ‘The main object of these hints 
appears to be that they should operate as 
cautions to the workmen when working in 
the absence of the architect who has the res- 
toration in hand. The hints are directed 
towards impressing on the workman the 
real object of his work on ancient buildings, 
—that it is to preserve and bring to light the 
old work, not to substitute new. The remarks 
are allin the direction of conservatism, but 
are expressed with moderation, and not with 
the exaggerated solemnity of tone which we 
find in some other circulars on the subject of 
restoration; and they are probably on this 
account the more likely to command the 
attention of those to whom they are addressed. 








W* have just received from the Office of 

the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
Superintending Architect’s thirty - second 
annual report on the Monthly Returns of 
District Surveyors, with abstract of fees 
received during the year 1887. From this 
report we learn that the total of the gross 
fees received during last year was 41,1891. 
1s. 9d., in respect of 25,342 works, of which 
number more than three-fourths were com- 
pleted within the year. There are at 
present 72 districts. The gross fees re- 
ceived in 47 districts varied from 231. 
to 5712. (in one of these districts the 
receipts did not amount to 100/.); in five 
districts the receipts were less than 200/. 
each ; in five, less than 300/. each; in eight, 
less than 400/. each ; in fifteen, less than 500/. 
each; and in thirteen, less than 600/. each. 
In twenty-five districts the receipts ranged 
from 603/. to 1,455/. The expenses of the 
district offices amounted to 10,0832. 15s. 5d., 
and the sums abated or lost reached a total of 
3,108/. Os. 3d. As will be seen by the follow- 
ing figures, last year’s returns show an in- 
crease over the last two years in the number 
of works, although the figures do not come 
up to those for the years 1880, ’81, ’82, ’83, or 
"84 :— 


Year. Works. Fees received. 
1856 14,654 £19,904 14 1] 
1857 15.330 20,969 11 4 
1858 15,500 21,732 11 2 
1859 15,558 22,385 9 2 
1860 15 030 22.791 2 3 
1861 14,008 21,5838 2 8 
1862 15.707 25,815 2 3 
1863 17,954 29,440 0 0 
1864 18,984 31,803 5 2 
1865 19,251 32,972 5 9 
1866 20,196 34,989 11 4 
1867 21,303 36,674 6 0 
1868 21,915 37,790 138 5 
1869 19,947 33,246 19 6 
1870 18,899 30,003 2 4 
1871 18,948 29,099 0 6 
1872 18,298 28,502 10 6 
1873 17,354 28,033 8 2 
1874 19,950 30,322 0 2 
1875 20,283 32,728 15 10 
1876 21,910 36,6383 16 5 
1877 24,288 40,349 8 6 
1878 24,529 42,043 9 0 
1879 27,271 45,147 011 
1880 29,249 49,796 10 11 
1881 29,275 51,383 11 10 
1882 28,519 50,281 5 6 
1883 26,479 46,441 19 10 
1884 26,363 46,792 11 6 
1885 23,982 41,398 4 2 
1886 24,541 41,041 0 3 
1887 25,342 41,183 1 9 





How far this increase is to be taken as indi- 
cative of increased activity in the building 
trade it is not easy to say without knowing 
the nature of the works enumerated. The 
‘‘ additions, alterations,” &c., in some districts 
bear a large proportion to the number of new 
buildings, and, while many of them were no 
doubt comparatively trivial, others were 
doubtless of greater extent in magnitude 
and cost than some of the “new 
buildings.” The smallest net revenue de- 
rived by a District Surveyor from his office 
was in the district of the detached portion of 
Clerkenwell, near Muswell-hill; the net 
amount received here was 212. At the 
other end of the scale, the largest amount of 
net revenue received by a District Surveyor 
was in the district of Clapham and South 
Battersea, where the net amount received 
was 1,250/. 8s. 4d. 





5 ia Crystal Palace School of Practical 
Engineering, of the progress of which 
our readers have been informed from time to 
time by reports which have appeared in our 
columns, is an institution eminently deserving 
its name and the success which it has achieved- 
We report in another column the proceedings 
which took place on Saturday last in connexion 
with the close of the Summer term, when Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley, President of the Society of 
Engineers, occupied the chair, and presented 
the prizes to the successful students. From 
an inspection of the work done by the students 
we can heartily endorse the encomiums passed 
upon it by the Chairman and by other speakers 
at the meeting. A pleasing feature of this 
gathering was the enthusiasm with which the 
students (past and present) of the School 
greeted the Principal and the teachers of 
departments, which was only excelled by the 
generous applause given by the students at 
large to the prize-winners. These and other 
evidences of the existence of a genuine cama- 
raderte speak well for all concerned. The 
school occupies four or five of the lowermost 
floors of the South Tower, which, although 
light and airy, are in some respects very in- 
convenient for work and study. The hope: 
was fervently expressed that at no distant 
date the Directors of the Crystal Palace will 
be able to give effect to what we understand 
to be a long-cherished desire on their part— 
viz., to provide better and more suitable 
quarters for this important School of Engi- 
neering. But, judging from the remarks 
addressed by the Chdiomen of the Crystal 
Palace Company to the shareholders, a few 
days ago, the “good time coming” for the 
Company, as well as for the School, is not 
likely to arrive until the competing exhibitions 
of Kensington and Brompton have ceased from 

troubling. 





Q* February 26th, 1887, we adverted to 
the sale of the Jervaulx Abbey estate, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. We now 
hear that by direction of the late James, 
seventh and last Earl of Cardigan’s trustees, 
who are lords of the manor, the beautiful 
ruins of Kirkstall will soon be put up for 
sale at auction. The abbey had its origin in 
the establishment, temp. Stephen, by Henry 
de Lacey of a band of Cistercian monks from 
Fountains, at Barnoldswick (1147). After 
four or five years’ uncomfortable sojourn 
there, the monks prayed that they might be 
allowed to remove to a more likely spot in 
Airedale, in the West Riding, and distant 
about three miles and a quarter from Leeds. 
This was obtained for them by William de 
Poitou, and there, on the river’s left bank, 
they began, in 1152, to build their now 
famous abbey of Kirkstall,“ which they 
dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. As 
originally designed, the central tower did not 
rise to any great height above the high- 
pitched roof. In the beginning of the 15th 
century a belfry was added to the tower, 
and other alterations were subsequentl 
made. The belfry and part of the tower fell 
to the ground one night in 1779; an accident 





* Probably the abbey gave the name to the site, Kirk- 
stall being apparently ‘‘ Kirches-thal,”’ i.e., church valley : 
one of the many traces of the German form of a word in. 
old English, 
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that has contributed no little to the 
“picturesque” aspect of the ruins, which 
have suffered from time to time at the hands 
of depredators and marauders. Hard by is 
Kirkstall Forge, whose ironworks are reputed 
to reckon amongst the most ancient in 
England. On the Dissolution, the site of the 
abbey was granted by Kings Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. to Archbishop Cranmer and his 
heirs; its then revenues are computed, by 
Speed, to have been worth £512. 13s. 4d. a 
ear; Dugdale’s assessment is less, being 
£329. 2s. 11d. 


HE somewhat bald north elevation of the 
Edinburgh University, which eriginally 
fronted a narrow lane, and which is now 
fully exposed to view by the opening up of 
Chambers-street, is to recelve some improve- 
ments so as to bring it more into harmony 
with the other three facades than at present. 
There are four bays which slightly project, 
and three of them are to be re-dressed, and the 
joints and beds of the stones of the first-floor 
over the basement are to be rusticated so as 
to correspond with the easternmost of the four. 
The ornamental string-course, which is only 
returned over the easternmost bay, is to 
be continued along the whole line; and 
the iron railing and parapet at the front 
elevation are to be removed. The latter 
operation will, it is believed, not only give 
additional breadth to the footway of South 
Bridge-street, but add to the dignity of the 
elevation. Mr. Hutcheson’s bronze statue of 
“ Aspiring Youth,” which is to surmount the 
lantern of the dome, is at present on view in 
the ae ie and preparations are in 
progress for placing it zm situ. While speak- 
ing of Edinburgh, we may mention that the 
buildings for the Technical College are com- 
pleted so far as regards the exterior, thus 
completing the range of Chambers-street. The 
statue of Dr. Chambers, which is to occupy a 
site between the Technical College and the 
Museum of Science and Art, has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Birnie Rhind, sculptor. 





-_— —-— —. 





HE last issue, vol. ii., Puntata i11., of the 
“Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica,” 
which is published at irregular intervals 
under the Editorship of Professor Comparetti, 
appears in enlarged form. The text is accom- 
panied for the first time by an atlas of twelve 
hototype plates. The whole number is 
iovuied to the full publication and discussion 
of the discoveries recently made in the ancient 
grotto of Zeus on Mount Ida in Crete, and it 
forms, assuredly, a very important chapter 
in the history of Phenician art. Undoubt- 
edly the most remarkable objects among the 
discoveries are the series of votive shields 
adorned with various mythological and 
decorative subjects,—e.g., a figure of Melkart 
in the “animal taming” scheme, and Astarte 
Anaitis with lions and sphinxes. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to determine whether the 
subjects are mythological or merely decora- 
tive, as in the case of the “ Bird shield” 
(scudo dall’ uccello), where the oo figure 
of a bird is surrounded by smaller lions 
and sphinxes. Some interesting specimens 
of the familiar Phenician bowls have also 
come to light. On one fragment is de- 
picted a scene of worship,—probably of the 
Oriental Aphrodite, Astarte-Anaitis. A chorous 
of women dancing with linked hands are pre- 
ceded by two women-figures “vay os aoe a 
of fish and birds. We can only further notice 
a very curious and early bronze representa- 
tion,—no doubt, votive,—of a ship; in the 
prow is set up a rude xoanon,—no doubt, of 
the god and goddess who directed the voyage. 
Near it stands the helmsman. To those who 
see in Crete the home of the earliest 
autochthonic art, it will, no doubt, be a dis- 
appointment that nearly all the objects found 
in this seat of early Zeus worship bear un- 
mistakable traces of Oriental influence; the 
art is Phenician, and of the Assyrio-, not the 
Egypto-Phenician, kind. All archeologists 
alike will regret that among all the curious, 
and in some respects unique, monuments here 
published, not one is inscribed. Almost the 


whole collection remains in the Museum oF 


the Syllogos at Crete. 


(May-November, 1888,) contains two 
pow of general interest. In the first, M. 
echat gives a full account of the recent 
excavations at the Peireus. These excava- 
tions, it will be remembered, were begun in 
the hope of finding Conon’s temple of Aphro- 
dite, mentioned by Pausanius. This hope has 
been disappointed, but, instead, the ex- 
cavators have come upon ve interesting 
remains of the fortifications of Bestest on the 
promontory of Eetioneia, including the prin- 
cipal gate, flanked by two towers. M. Lechat 
gives a ground-plan of the discoveries. The 
remains can, fortunately, be dated not only by 
the style of the masonry, but by the evidence 
of two inscriptions, which show that the re- 
building of the walls was carried on from 
394-391 B.C. The second paper we would 
note is by M. Fongéres, and deals with a bas- 
relief recently found in the French excava- 
tions at Mantineia. The style is of the fifth 
century B.C., and if M. Fongéres be correct 
in his interpretation, the subject is unique. 
The bas-relief is unfortunately only half-pre- 
served. The part remaining represents a 
maiden standing near the fragment of a palm, 
tree, and holding in her hand a curious two- 
lobed object, which M. Fongéres believes to 
be the liver of an animal. If so, she repre- 
sents, in all probability, a priestess about to 
take the omens. We must own that a 
casual glance at the original left us with the 
impression that the object held was an ill- 
carved bird, an impression M. Fongéres re- 
jects. It is a question that can scarcely be 
decided except face to face with the original. 





ao forthcoming sale of the Queen’s Park 

Estate, Kemp Town, Brighton, by order 
of trustees under the late Mr. George Dud- 
dell’s will, includes the Royal German Spa, 
whereof the lease expires on January lst, 
1921, and Duddell’s villa. This latter was 
built by King William IV. for Queen Ade- 
laide. It stands within its own grounds at 
the northern side of the park, and has two 
lodges, stabling, hot-houses, &c. The entire 
property extends over 36 acres. With the 
exception of the Spa, it is all in hand, and if 
not bought in one lot, will be offered in 
separate plots to meet the convenience of 
purchasers. 





Q* Sunday, November 21st, 1886, St. 
Bride's, Fleet-street, was re-opened for 
divine service, after extensive renovation and 
decoration of its interior. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon of Friday, July 15th, 1887, 
the spire narrowly escaped destruction by a 
memorable stroke of lightning, which, however, 
expended its force beneath the stone-paving 
at the base of the tower.* It was thought that 
the communication of the conductor with the 
ground was defective, and subsequent exami- 
nation showed that many of the fastenings of 
the conductor down the steeple had become 
worn and insecure. These faults have been 
remedied; and within the past few weeks 
workmen have been employed in re-gilding 
the ball and vane, and in restoring the outer 
stonework of the tower and its spire. 





A CHESHIRE correspondent of the Times; 
writing in regard to the recent racing 
to Scotland by three large railway com- 
panies, draws attention,—and, we think, not 
without reason,—to the hard measure meted 
out to those who live near even some of the 
larger provincial railway stations by the con- 
stant increase in the number and the speed of 
express trains, the latter end being, of course, 
partly attained by striking out as many as 
ossible of the provincial stopping - places. 

e complains that the many are thus 
inconvenienced and deprived of good trains 
for the sake of the few, and suggests 
that it is not even the best way to make rail- 
ways pay, and that the fast trains are often 
seen to pass, half empty, a station where a 
number of sean pe would be only too glad 
to be picke — who are left to wait for 
a slow train. Having a great appreciation of 








| * See Builder, July 23, 1887, 
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fast trains ourselves, we nevertheless think 
Mr. Parr’s objections have reason in them, and 
suggest a side of the travelling question which 
is in danger of being overlooked. 








PIGS OF ANCIENT LEAD IN BRITAIN. 


JUDGED by their rarity, ancient leaden re. 
mains should be of great value. Apart from 
the coffins and funerary canisters, pipes for 
water-supply, plates for lining or covering 
baths, acorn-shaped sling bullets, and a few 
other objects which the Romans, during their 
sway over Britain, manufactured out of this 
metal, there is an important class of relics 
consisting of “pigs,’’ or slabs, bearing, for the 
most part, names of emperors, combined with 
other interesting formulz. Probably no clagg 
of Roman antiquities has a larger claim upon 
the notice and consideration of the archzolo- 
gist. They materially assist our researches into 
the trade and commerce, the arts and sciences, 
even the very names, of the British tribes who 
produced them for their Imperial masters. 
Many antiquaries have recognised the im- 
portant character of the leaden pig, and it 
possesses a right to stand in the first class 
among the vestiges which the Roman age hag 
left behind among us. Ward in 1757, Yates in 
1858, McCall in 1863, Procter in 1869, and 
several others, have written on this subject, but 
perhaps the most critical notices are those of 
the late Mr. Albert Way, in 1859, and Dr. 
Emil Hiibner, of Berlin, in 1873, each of whom 
has catalogued all the examples extant up to 
the date of their publications. A few addi- 
tional examples have been exhumed of late 
years, and the total number of pigs bearing 
imperial inscriptions, with a few of cognate 
character added, is now fifty. 

It will be convenient to examine these, as far 
as possible, in order of date. The oldest may 
be attributed to the early year 49, which places 
it among the oldest Roman inscribed objects of 
any class found in Britain. It was found not 
far from Wokey, or Wookey, Hole, near Wells, 
Somersetshire, during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The size and weight are not recorded, but they 
may easily be conjectured from the succeeding 
examples. It bore the inscription :—“T!. 
CLAVD . CESAR . AVG. P.M. TR. P. VIIII. IMP . XVI. 
DE .BRITAN.”’ The name and titles of Tiberius 
Claudius Caesar Augustus, Pontifex maximus, 
are here followed by his imperis! dates, and 
conclude with the phrase de Britannia, which 
shows that the refined produce of some, at least, 
of the lead-mines of Britain was looked upon 
as belonging to the Emperor or State, and not 
as a private possession. Under what circum- 
stances they were worked, whether by slaves, 
criminals, or other forced labour, or by any 
kind of farm or concession, is not now clearly 
known; but the probability is that the subja- 
gated Britons in lead-producing districts were 
required to furnish certain quantities of native 
lead, and it was not of much moment to their 
masters how it was produced. Two pigs, 
which will be noticed further on, bearing 
private names, appear to show that all the 
mines were not in public hands. The next pig 
in order of date, probably to be attributed to 
the same early year, 49, was found near Blag- 
don, on the northern flank of the Mendip Hills, 
a site notably rich in lead, in 1853. This bears 
a slightly imperfect inscription :—“ BRITANNIC 
»... AVG. F...,” which has been inter- 
preted to refer.to Tib. Cl. Britannicus, the son 
of Claudius and Messalina. Way places this 
pig even before the preceding one, and points 
out that Britannicus was thrown out of his short 
tenure of the purple power by the intrigues 
of his stepmother, Agrippina, in A.D. 48; 
but Hiibner interprets an indistinct inscription 
on the side of this object, which is now pre- 
served in the British Museum, to refer to the 
initial letters of the names of certain consuls 
known to have held office in A.D. 49. The 
shape and size of the pig is, with little varia- 
tion, conventional and common to all. It 
that of a. truncated pyramid with rectangular 
parallelogram-shaped base, 24 in. by 6 in. The 
smaller or top side is 3 in. wide ; the weight 18 
163 Ib.; the inscription is cast along the top 
relief in bold Roman capital letters 1n 4 sunken 
panel with raised border. Five other pig® 
bearing identical inscriptions, belong to the ae 
ef Claudius. Of these, one comes from Matlock, 
Derbyshire, found in 1787, measuring Sore 
long side of base, 17} in. top side, and weig ‘I 
1731b. The other four are from Broomer’s H 
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Pulborough, Sussex, found a little to the east of | 


the well-known “stone-street,’’ or ancient Roman 
‘way from Chichester to London, in 1824. These 
measured about 23 in. by 6} in. base, 4} in. 
high. One of them isin the British Museum. 
The inscription on each of these five is,—‘‘ TI. 
CL. TR. LVT. BR. EX. ARG.”; and its explana- 
tion has given rise to several suggestions. Some 
read, “‘ Tiberii Claudii tributum lutum Britan- 
nico ex argento,’’ —.e., “‘ tribute paid out of 
British money.”’ Way inclines to seein ‘‘ LvT .” 
a reference to Lutudarum, the name of a Roman 
station, given in the list compiled by the anony- 
mous seventh-century author known as Ra- 
‘vennas, where it occurs next to Derventio; 
Lutudarum is now Chesterfield, according to 
Way- The late Sir Henry Ellis conjectured 
the reading “ Lutudari Brigantum ex argen- 
tariis’? ; Hiibner reads, “ Trophimi Lutu- 
dense,” but this is far-fetched. It may be, 
however, that in “LvtT.’”? we have a hitherto 
anknown British word for lead, comparable with 
the Welsh llud, pure ore, lludw, ashes; the 
Latin lwtwm, loam ; the Dutch lot, a plummet; 
and the English lode, a vein of ore. The con- 
cluding words of the inscription ‘“‘ Ex. ARG.” ex 
argento, axe explained by Pliny’s description of 
lead :—“plumbum nigrum szpe cum argento 
nasci mixtisque venis conflari:’’ ‘‘ lead is often 
found with silver and produced in mixed veins’”’ ; 
and “ ex plumbo nigro argentum fieri:”’ “silver 
ds made from lead.” 

The reign of Nero contributes only one 
pig to the imperial series, dated about the 
year 59. It was found on the verge of 
Broughton Brook, near Stockbridge, Hants, 
fn 1783, weighing 156 lb., with the fol- 
lowing dimensions: base, 24 in. by 5in.; top 
21 in. by 3} in.; 5 in. thick. The side bears 
the inscription: “‘ EX ARGENT,’ which has been 
already explained, and ‘‘CAPASCAS XXX,” con- 
jjectured to refer to the weight. Nothing, how- 
ever, is known of the capascas (? basket), which, 
according to this pig’s weight, would be a little 
over 5 lb. avoirdupois, but the terms used in the 
weighing of lead always have been obscure, 
peculiar, and exclusive. Twenty-five pigs, 
bearing the imperial name of Vespasian, show 
that during this reign of about ten years a con- 
siderable activity was going on in the lead- 
mines of Britain. One of these, weighing 
2241b., found at Charterhouse, inthe Mendips, in 
1876 (a site which had already yielded a pig of 
Britannicus), bears the inscription ‘‘IMp. 
‘VESPASIAN, AVG.,” and on the side “ BRIT. EX. 
ARG. VI,” an expression which may be 
intended as reading ‘‘ Britannicum ex argento 
vivo. If this is to be taken as indicative 
of the employment of argentum vivum, or 


quicksilver, in the manufacture of lead, it is a 


remarkable addition to our knowledge of 
Roman metallurgy; for, according to Pliny, the 
lead-workers of his day obtained lead only by 
‘one of the two following methods. Lither it 
was derived from its own pure vein without 
‘admixture, or it was found with silver and 
melted while mixed with that metal. The 
part first liquefied was stannum, perhaps a kind 
‘of base pewter or tin; that which flows next 
was silver ; the residue was galena or molybdena, 
which is the third part of the vein. This being 
again melted yielded plumbum nigrum, or lead 
metal. To this ancient process, if the interpre- 
‘tation proposed be accepted, may now be added 
the separation of the ore from or by means of 
‘quicksilver, and ita refinery,—for the silver was 
often, indeed, the object of the enterprise. 

The abundance of lead in Britain seems to 

ave given rise to a law restricting the output 
of the metal, which found a ready use for pipes, 
‘sheets, plates, and other articles of merchandise. 

he Roman octagon bath at Bath, for example 
(recently injured), was lined with sheet-lead 
Weighing 30 Ib. to the square foot; its dimen- 
810n8 were about 50 ft. by 40ft. The same site 
of Charterhouse, in the Mendips, yielded a second 
Pig of Vespasian; another was found at 
Boughton, Cheshire, in 1838; others at the 


Roodeye, Chester, 1886; Hints Common, 
eso 1772; and the Cheshire coast, 


Those from Boughton, the Roodeye, and 
Hints bear on the side an inscription: “ pE 
CEANGI,” and “‘DECEANG.”’ This has been, by 
some antiquaries, explained to indicate that the 
lead came from the territory of the Ceangi, or 
Cangi, a British tribe of North Wales, in the 
vicinity of Chester, noticed by Tacitus; but 
perhaps the site of Congleton, in Cheshire, on 
the Roman Road, and on the direct way be- 
tween Chester and the lead-mines of Derbyshire, 
may he in some way connected with. this word. 





The word in the Roodeye pig of lead seems to 
terminate with an L, but the horizontal limb 
of the letter is indistinct, or rather not in such 
high relief as the rest of the word. In some 
of the inscriptions referring to Vespasian, such 
as ‘‘ IMP. VESP. VII. T. IMP. V. COS.,” the T has been 
read as the initial of Titus, who was associated 
with Vespasian in the supreme power, but it 
seems unusual that an emperor should be 
designated by a single initial letter, and the 
position of imp. after instead of before the 
name is inadmissible: the T may, perhaps, 
refer to the tribuneship of Vespasian. 

The Emperor Demitian’s name and titles 
appear on several pigs found on the Cheshire 
coast, with some bearing the name of Vespa- 
sian, in 1607; and also on one found at Hay- 
shaw, near Ripley, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in 1734. The latter bears also a side 
inscription,— BRIG, for Brigantibus,— from the 
country of the “ Brigantes.”’ MHadrian’s reign 
contributes seven pigs from Wirksworth, Derby- 
shire, found in 1777 ; Westbury, Salop, 1796 ; 
Bishop’s Castle, in the same county, 1767; 
Aston, between Shrewsbury and Montgomery, 
1775; Snead, Salop, 1851; Sydney-buildings, 
Bath, 1822; and Minsterley, Salop, 1851. That 
found at Wirksworth, the lead mining of which 
place was maintained in Saxon times (for in 
A.D. 835 lead was supplied from this site for 
the repairs of Christ Church Cathedral, Canter- 
bury) is of interest, for it bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ MET. LVT.,’’ of which a new interpretation 
has been suggested in a previous paragraph. It 
weighed 127 lb., and measured 22 x 5jin. The 
Westbury pig weighed 193 lb., that from 
Bishop’s Castle 190 lb. These weights do not 
appear to be uniform, although Dr. J. Phillips, 
of Oxford, refers them to aliquot parts of the 
modern pig of 1764 1b. It is not unlikely that 
they were not all cast at one fusing, for some 
of them show stratifications or laminations, as 
if the mass were added to at different times; 
and possibly they were broken up or subdivided 
for use by splitting off the separate layers. 
According to Pliny, the price of pure lead was 
seven denarii for 100lb. The pigs of latest 
date belong to the period of Antoninus, 
between A.D. 139 and 161, one of which has 
been described by Way and Hiibner; another, 
bearing the inscription of the two emperors 
Antoninus and Verus ‘“ Armeniacorum,’’ was 
found at Bruton, in Somersetshire, before 1723. 
It was of somewhat reduced dimensions,—1 ft. 
9in. long, 2in. thick, 3} in. broad,—and weighed 
59 Ib. 

There are two pigs of lead which appear 
to have some characteristics in common with 
the imperial pigs, although they bear private 
names. One, which was exhumed at Matlock, 
Derbyshire, in 1783, bears the inscription: 
“1, ARVCONI. VERECVNDI. METAL. LVTVD., in 
letters which Hiibner considers similar to 
those found on the pigs of Hadrian. It 
weighs 83 lb., and its dimensions are about 
20} x 44 in., base; 173 x 32in., top. The 
final word has been pointed out by Lysons as a 
contraction for lutudaruwm, which has already 
been noticed. It may equally well represent 
the British word for which modern Welsh gives 
the equivalent llud. The other, the last of the 
series which we shall have occasion to mention, 
was found, in 1848, in Hexgrave Park, near 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, in or near an 
ancient encampment. The inscription is :— 
*“c, IVL. PROTI. BRIT. LVT. EX. ARG.” The weight 
is 184 lb.; dimensions of inscribed surface, 
192 by 3% in. Caius Julius Protus was pro- 
bably a farmer of the lead-mines under one of 
the later emperors, or perhaps a private mine- 
owner. Mr. Roach Smith and others explain 
LYT. here as lutum or luitum, i.e., washed or 
purified metal, an explanation which rests in a 
great measure on the use of the word elutia, 
applied to tin found in the gold-mines of Spain 
and Portugal, and designating that it was 
washed from the vein by water. But lead 
could not be exargentated by any water process, 
and hence this explanation seems to be un- 
tenable. It is more reasonable to explain the 
inscription as “ Britannicum lutum ew argento,” 
British lwt, or lead, derived from silver ore, 
separated from its silver. The description of 
the quality of the material would be more im- 
portant for the metal to bear than the record of 
an unimportant locality of origin, covered for 
all intents and purposes by the term “ BRIT.” 
The phrase “Lvt. Ex. ARG.” would convey a 
specific information very necessary in those 
days to enable the workman to distinguish the 
mass before him from stannum,. tin, pewter, 





alloys of silver and lead, and other metals, and 
equally so whenever they passed from merchant 
to merchant, or from hand to hand. 

The use of the word for silver on several of 
these masses implies that the word for lead 
should also occur, but on no single example has 
the term plumbum been found. Plumbum, like its 
congener poAvPog, and the English bloom, seems 
to point to the characteristic of mass or round 
form: while lut (Latinised as lutum) points to 
that of density and weight. It is not, we 
believe, on record that any scientific assay has 
been made of these pigs of lead, which are 
declared by their respective inscriptions to be 
ex argento. Suchan examination might be con- 
ducted without injury to the pigs themselves, 
and a table of the exact temperatures at which 
the metal fuses would throw considerable light 
on the method of their production. The signi- 
fication, too, of the word “ pig,’ as applied to 
lead, is obscure ; whether it, and the correspond- 
ing French sawmon, a salmon, are derived from 
the words signifying a pig and a salmon, is 
open to some doubt. Certainly a pig has little 
form in common with a leaden pig. In one of 
the original manuscripts prepared for the 
Domesday Survey the term “plumbum del 
Pec” occurs, which may indicate lead of the 
Peak, in Derbyshire; hence a peak, corrupted 
into a pig, may have been used much in 
the same way as we speak of a calico or a 
worsted. Phillips accounts for the finding 
of these leaden pigs by imagining that the 
Brigantian lead was thrown down from the 
tired horse by the side of the ancient mining 
road on Matlock Moor or any other track, and 
from the discoveries he sees proof of the existence 
of very ancient mine roads of earlier than Roman 
date, leading towards Brigantian towns or 
centres of trade, on which the Romans were not 
slow, for obvious politicaland commercial reasons, 
to fix their attention. Thus they needed not to 
paralyse a flourishing national industry, but, 
setting a few cohorts to control a defenceless 
population, regularly received a share of the 
native products. He sees, too, in these ancient 
roads, in the peculiar rights and privileges of 
mining districts, in the furnaces, the restricted 
out-put, and the foreign trade, a people of remote 
antiquity “‘who came from the metalliferous 
East to the metalliferous West,” and he places 
them and their Semitic processes far higher up 
the scale of civilisation than in the place usually 
assigned to them. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 


A COLD wind and frequent showers were the 
accompaniments to the first day’s excursion of 
the Architectural Association this year. The 
programme, however, is an attractive one, in- 
cluding, as it does, South Wingfield, Hardwicke 
Hall, Bolsover Castle, Haddon Hall, and Wol- 
laton Hall, besides many places of less fame; 
the country, too, is charming, presenting now 
woods and wolds, now rivers and rocks; but 
cold winds and frequent showers go far to reduce 
what should be a continuous pleasure to a mere 
trial of patience. 

The first day, Monday, covered the country 
to the south-west of the town of Derby, the first 
place visited being Longford. It was the 
church that was to be seen, or rather the 
monuments within it, although the chancel 
has some good Decorated windows, and the 
broad tower is a handsome and solid piece of 
work. The monuments consist of various 
effigies of the Longfords, all lying supine, as 
they have lain for some four centuries. They 
are in Medizval armour, stiff and stern; one 
has relaxed a little under the genial influence of 
the Renaissance, but his condescension is fully 
counterbalanced by the extra primness of his 
wife, who lies in sorry state in a corner of the 
chancel. A vested priest with a comical re- 
stored face completes the number. At Somer- 
shall Herbert is a picturesque manor-house of 
half-timber, It is not all native to the spot, 
for the upper part was brought from a house of 
the Montgomeries, at Cubley, hard by, when 
the last of the male line died early in the 
sixteenth century. So runs the ancient 
tradition, and an inspection of the roof timbers 
shows that they were at one time disposed in a 
different fashion. The aforesaid last of the Mont- 
gomeries left three daughters, one of whom 
married a son of Sir Henry Vernon, of Haddon, 
and endowed him not only with Cubley, but 
also with Sudbury, which was the next place 
visited, and where there is a fine: mansion, 
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somewhat vaguely described in the guide books 
as being of the seventeenth century. There is 
some justification for this uncertainty, for there 
are two claimants to the honour of being builder 
of the house, anc their deaths took place 
eighty years apart. The older claimant is 
Mary, widow of John, grandson of the Vernon 
who married the Montgomery. On her tomb is 
an epitaph setting forth her trials, her virtues, 
and the care with which she retrieved the 
broken fortunes of the house. Among her dis- 
tinctions is the fact that *‘she built a manor- 
house at Sudbury.” She died in 1622. More- 
over, early in the seventeenth century arose one 
John Harestaffe, a faithful agent to the Vernons, 
who indited a rhymed chronicle entitled “John 
Harestaffe’s Poetry whilst he lived at Sudbury, 
1635, of the Vernon Family and Concerns.” 
Speaking of this Mary Vernon, he says, 


** And where noe Mannor house was on y® ground, 
She built one newe w* cost her many a pounde.”’ 


She may, therefore, be considered to have 
established a strong claim, But then comes a 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “ George Vernon, Esq., who built this 
house.” Hediedin1702. He also may be held 
to have weighty evidence on his side. The 
probable explanation is that both claims are 
just. For the house is undoubtedly Jacobean 
on plan and in the treatment of the mullioned 
windows. On the other hand, the crowning 
cornice and the cupola which rises from the 
roof are of the full-grown Renaissance favoured 
by Inigo Jones and his successors; whilst all 
the interior wood-work and plaster-work is of 
the time of Grinling Gibbons. The most 
plausible supposition is that “George Vernon, 
Esq.,” remodelled the house, adding the cornice 
to the old walls, and completely redecorating 
the interior,—so much as to acquire the right to 
regard himself as the builder. However this may 
be, the effect is very good, The fine mullioned 
windows, and the diaper brickwork crowned 
with the later boldly-projecting cornice, present 
a really noble effect, and the interior is kept 
up with a care befitting the lordly appearance 
of the whole. Leading from the gardens to the 
churchyard is a smail gateway, bearing the 
inscription : 





OMNE BONUM 
DEI DONUM. 


and the initials and date, “E. M. V., Anno 
1626,” with the Vernon arms. The church itself 
has been thoroughly restored, and the blessings 
of Time ruthlessly thrown away by re-tooling 
the old stonework. The tomb to “John Vernon, 
esquier,” erected by “Mary his wyffe,” is 
against the north wall of the Vernon Chapel ; 
and immediately below it, and forming part of 
the composition, is the tomb of Mary herself, 
who built the house, and who, “having lived 
vertuous matrone 22 years, in her later widow- 
hood maintaininge good hospitalitie to the daily 
releefe of y® poore,” died in 1622. There is not 
much more to interest except the new stalls and 
reredos by Mr. Bodley. In driving to Etwall, a 
fine old half-timber house was passed at Hilton, 
whileat Etwall itself the lateseventeenth century 
almshouses divided attention with the brasses in 
the church. They all commemorate the family 
of Porte, the first of whom was a Justice of the 
King’s Bench in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. His effigy lies, with a wife on each side, 
curiously sunk in the top of an altar-tomb on 
the north side of the chancel. One of the brasses 
is in memory of Henry Porte, who died in 1512, 
and the other commemorates John Porte, son of 
the Chief Justice, and builder of the almshouses, 
who died in 1557. It also records his two wives 
‘“‘Elsebeth and Dorothie,” both of whom are 
pourtrayed on the brass, the former being sup- 
ported by her five children, while the latter is 
represented alone. ‘The almshouses founded by 
this John Porte were, after the lapse of more 
than a century, rebuilt in their present form. 
On Tuesday the first place visited was South 
Winfield or Wingfield Manor, where are the 
remains of a very large house, built by Ralph, 
Lord Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VI., and 
standing on a picturesque eminence. The place 
consisted of two large courts, the southernmost 
of which was surrounded by the servants’ office 
and a large barn, while the other led to the 
family apartments. Much of the old work still 
remains, but sadly mutilated, for in 1744 a great 
deal of what was left after the turmoil of the 
Civil War was pulled down to help build another 
house, and what was not pulled down was left 
to go to ruin. Enough, however, remains to 
render the task of identifying the uses of the 
various apartments a most interesting occupa- 
tion, if time and weather do but permit. 





The detail is far from _ refined, being 
of that large and loose kind of Perpendicular 
which almost justifies the passion of our fathers 
(and of many archzological clergymen of to- 
day) for Early English. There are several 
features still left, the most noteworthy of which 
is the bay window of the banqueting-room. 
But by far the best work is to be found in the 
crypt under this room, which is vaulted with 
massive ribs forming four-centred arches, and 
having very large traceried bosses at their 
intersections. The double row of vaulting 
produces a large and noble effect, and would 
be well worthy careful measurement. From 
Wingfield the party went to Hardwicke Hall, 
and thence to Bolsover, at which places the 
subjoined papers were read by Mr. J. A. 


Gotch :— 
Hardwicke Hall. 


The houses of Hardwicke and _ Bolsover 
ought to be visited in quick succession, in order 
to compare the work at the two places, sepa- 
rated only by some four miles in distance, and 
by a very few years in date of erection. They 
both owe their origin, as we see them, to the 
same person——Elizabeth, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, irreverently called “‘ Bess of Hardwicke.” 
This lady was a remarkable person, perhaps 
more pleasing when seen through the opera- 
glass of history than she would be if interviewed 
face to face. She was hard, cold, selfish, 
grasping, clever, and, above all, managing. She 
was much admired by Queen Elizabeth. She 
buried four husbands in succession, and she 
directed the building of several large mansions, 
among them Hardwicke, Bolsover, and Chats- 
worth. If these exploits do not establish a 
claim to admiration, let ambition perish ! 

There are two houses here at Hardwicke, and 
it is not a little difficult to determine at first 
sight which is the older. That now in ruins is 
always called the “‘Old Hall,” and it was in this 
house that Bess is said to have been born in 
1520, but how much of that structure saw the 
year 1520 you may determine for yourselves. 
It is a matter for surprise why the “‘ New Hall” 
should have been built at all, when just in front 
of it there was so fine and so new a house; but 
according to all accounts, in the year 1576 the 
‘** New Hall” was begun. It was designed with 
the strictest symmetry, and on a large scale; but 
on looking over it you will probably agree with 
Horace Walpole’s strictures when, in connexion 
with Hardwicke, he says of the Elizabethan 
builders that “‘space and vastness seems to 
have made up their whole ideas of grandeur.” 
Indeed, the detail here is tame and monotonous, 
the portico is dull and ineffective, and the walls 
are obviously too much riddled with windows. 


** Hardwicke Hall, 
More glass than wall,’’ 


is a piece of local rhyme both true and uncom- 
plimentary. In the parapet of the towers may 
be seen the initials of the countess, “ E. S.,” 
for Elizabeth of Shrewsbury, surmounted by a 
coronet. The remainder of the balustrade is 
thin and meagre; so, too, is the detail of the 
walls of the Court, and that of the garden- houses 
and entrance-lodge. Inside, the same criticism 
applies. Everything is on a large scale, but 
the work is poor, whether it is the chimney- 
pieces, or the great plaster frieze of the Presence- 
Chamber, or the immense staircases, which 
seem to have neither beginning nor ending. 
Nevertheless, Hardwicke is an interesting place. 
It retains so much of its original air. You see 
here so plainly into the mind of the sixteenth 
century, with its love of splendour, its devotion 
to pedantry, and its erratic notions of art. 
To the architect it ought to be in many 
respects a warning, for here undoubtedly 
is to be found much justification for the stric- 
tures so freely lavished upon Elizabethan archi- 
tecture by the writers of forty years ago. But 
to the ordinary human being, with a healthy 
interest in the past, the place is full of delight. 
The tapestry is unrivalled in its extent and the 
range of time which its work represents. The 
walls are covered with portraits of the men and 
women of old whose names are household 
words. The furniture, the cabinets, and the 
articles de vertu form a museum in themselves. 
Nor are historical recollections wanting. Here 
lived in captivity for some time the ill-fated 
Mary Queen of Scots. The husband of the 
builder of the house was her custodian for 
sixteen years, and at last saw the fatal blow 
struck at Fotheringhay. There is still shown 
some of the work with which Mary caused the 
time to fleet as carelessly as her hard fate per- 
mitted, and one room is always pointed out as 
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much uncertainty about the real facts of her 
sojourn, and it is to be remembered that this: 
room of hers is dated 1599, while she ceased to: 
exist in 1587. But a still more hapless figure is 
associated with Hardwieke. Mary Queen of 
Scots may conceivably have met with no more 
than her deserts, but Arabella Stuart’s only: 
crime was being born too near a throne. Here 
she passed her early years in company with 
the grim old Countess, her “ good lady grand-- 
mother,” and here is preserved a portrait of her 
when only two years old, with a doll in her 
hand. On the very day that Mary was be- 
headed, the child was sending her grandmother 
“‘the ends of my hair, which were cut on the 
sixth day of the moon, and with them a pot of 
jelly which my servant made.” Her end was 
even more tragic than Mary’s. Mary had played 
for high stakes and lost: she passed in a 
moment from life to death. But Arabella 
Stuart did nothing more than desire to live. 
quietly and marry the man of her choice. 
Political exigencies, however, could not allow 
free-will to one born in the purple, and so poor 
Arabella was cast into the tower, where she: 
died—mad. 


Bolsover Castle. 


Here, too (said Mr. Gotch), we see, so we ave- 
told, the work of Bess of Hardwicke. The 
tradition goes that a gipsy had said that so 
long as she could keep on building she should 
not die. That may possibly afford a clue to the 
building of Hardwicke while the adjacent 
house was still new. It is, at any rate, popu- 
larly assigned as the reason for her undertaking, 
so many fine houses, At length, so the story 
goes, in the year 1607 came a six weeks’ frost 
(they did not know in those days that sugar 
mixed in mortar makes it set even better in 
frosty weather), so building operations ceased, 
and the Countess died. When we say that the 
Countess built Bolsover Castle, we must add 
certain qualifying statements. It is only the 
square building that shé was engaged on, 
for the long and more magnificent build- 
ing on the terrace is dated 1629 and 
1630, and the riding-school is later still. 
Even the square building was not done by 
the Countess with a free hand, for it occu- 
pies the foundations of the old Norman keep of 
the Peverils, which strictly control its extent, 
while the old bailey wall of the castle has been 
transformed into an ornamental feature of the 
gardens. The general outline, therefore, of the 
castle is not what one would expect from the 
date of its erection. The Countess may have 
built the place, but if so she employed a very 
much better designer here than at Hardwicke. 
The detail of the work here is particularly 
worth attention. The chimney-pieces are a 
succession of marvels: 
them but would render the place worthy of 
a visit. They were clearly designed for their 
position, and not imported whole from some: 
other house, for the Cavendish cognisances 
occur throughout, and the property came 
under the influence of Bess of Hardwicke 
through her second husband, Sir William 
Cavendish. Then the vaulting of the hall and 
of one or two other rooms is most carefully 
designed—designed, I venture to say, with as 
much care as any Gothic vaulting in the 
country. So, too, are the bosses at the inter- 
section of the ribs, and the corbels from which 
they spring. It is customary to speak of work 
of this period as having nothing better than 
Classic features badly done; but here, I think 
you will agree, is a style as distinct, as logical, 
and as worthy of notice as Perpendicular or 
Decorated. Who was the actual designer 1s 
not known, but it was not he of Hardwicke, nor 
the architect who put up the monstrous 
pile on the terrace, of which the ornament 
is open to much adverse criticism. It was 
a son of Bess of Hardwicke, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, who began this, and a grandson 
who carried it on, and caused the riding- 
school to be built. This grandson was 
William, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, a great 
friend of Charles I. His treatise on “ Horse- 
manship ” is still regarded as an authority, and 
the book makes frequent reference to Bolsover- 
He entertained King Charles here in 1633, on. 
which occasion, among the many amusements 
offered to the royal guest, was a masque by Ben 
Jonson, called “Love’s Welcome.” But the 
wheel of fate revolved, and the royal guest of 
Bolsover shared the fate of the royal prisoner of 
Hardwicke. The duke, his host, died at a mpe 





old age, and Bolsover eventually went by mar- 
riage into the family of the Duke of Portland. 


that in which she usually lived; but there is' Then Welbeck Abbey was injured by fire, and 
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so, 110 years after this great building was 
finished (1740), it was dismantled to help re- 
pair the Abbey. Among its roofless walls, and 
in the more comfortable quarters of the habit- 
able building, the ghost of poor Arabella 
Stuart was long supposed to walk. But since 
her picture was lent to an exhibition and never 
returned, she has not been seen, I believe, by 
mortal man. Whether these facts stand in the 
relation of cause and effect I cannot say; but 
the caretaker used to be a firm believer in the 
ghost, and I anticipate that we shall see nothing 
of her to-day. Before we disperse, let me say 
that the whole place is full of things worth 
seeing. The square building abounds in sugges- 
tive bits, as well as in the highly-wrought 
chimney-pieces. In the bailey wall are several 
small rooms, each with something to see. In the 
garden is a quaint fountain dated 1622. Then 
there is the ruin on the terrace, and the riding- 
school. Besides these, there is the church up 
in the village, where some of the Cavendishes 
lie buried beneath tremendous tombs. One of 
these records with much splendour, and in a 
quaint and pedantic epitaph, the memory of 
Sir Charles Cavendish, who died in 1617, and 
who was responsible for much of the embellish- 
ment of the castle, as well as for the com- 
mencement of the large building now in ruins 
on the terrace. 

From Bolsover, departure was made for 
Chesterfield, where, however, there was no time 
to inspect the church, with its crooked spire, 
nor the very fine Renaissance monuments to 
the Foljambes, who died in 1558 and 1585. 
Thus ended a day of great interest, including 


.as it did Wingfield, with its puzzles inviting solu- 


tion at every turn; Hardwicke, with its un- 
restrained magnificence; and Bolsover, full 
from cellar to roof of scraps for the sketch- 
book, and suggestions which, if properly utilised, 
might help to mould the architecture of the 
future. 

We will continue our account of the excur- 
sion next week. 








THE LEAMINGTON MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THIS week we resume our account of the 
meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 
at Leamington.* 

On the second day, Wednesday, August 8, 
in very fine warm weather, the party were 
obliged to begin work early, as they had a long 
and fatiguing programme before them. They 
were timed to leave before ten o’clock by 
ordinary train on the Great-Western Railway 
for Banbury, where carriages awaited them to 
take them to Broughton Castle and Compton 
Wynyates. But a delay was occasioned by the 
inadequacy of the supply of vehicles; and, as on 
these occasions it-seems to be regarded as the 
right thing for everybody to be inconvenienced 
by such faulty arrangements, another quarter of 
an hour was fost, besides a quarter of an hour 
lost at Leamington, and that half-hour was not 
picked up during the entire day. The party 
‘drove through the Market-place and past the 
historic “ Banbury Cross” of nursery fame, or 
tather its modern successor, to Broughton 
Castle, the noble seat of Lord Saye and Sele, now 
occupied, however, by Mr. and Mrs. Fane 
Gladwin. Here Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., 
acted as the guide and interpreter, ex- 
plaining the leading features of the castle 
‘to the party on the lawn, before entering the 
house. He said that very little was and is 
known of the early history of the place, the 
notice of it in Domesday Book being very 
‘scanty ; but it belonged, at an early date, toa 
family who either gave their name to it or took 
their name from it; for Edward I. gave a charter 
of free warren to a De Broughton in his day, 
and Edward II. allowed the manor to be held 
on capite under him by a knight named Maudit, 
by the sergeantry of « mewing” the king’s 
hawks at certain times of the year. In 1425 it 
had passed by some means or other to one of 
the Molines or Moleyns family, and from them 
by marriage successively to the families of 
Hungerford and Wykeham, — the same 
family which gave to the church and the 
country the great statesman and architect, 
William of Wykeham. In 145] Margaret, 
daughter of a William Wykeham, carried the 
‘estate by marriage into the family of Fynes or 
Fiennes, now Lords Saye and Sele, with whom 
it has remained for over four centuries. The 
second lord, it may be remembered, was be- 
headed in London in the uprising under Jack 


* See Builder, p. 98, ante, 














Cade. The Lord Saye and Sele of King Charles’s 
time, in spite of being Master of the Court of 
Wards, was not a very loyal nobleman ; but, 
though he sided for a time, at least, with the 
Parliamentarians, he had sufficient influence to 
obtain a pardon at the Restoration. From that 
time to the present the family of Fiennes had 
not taken any active part in politics, or contri- 
buted much to the making of English history. 
The castle, or at least the first and central part 
of it, said Mr. Hartshorne, was certainly erected 
by one of the Broughtons. The walls and 
fortifications were strong, and the castle was 
protected by a very large enceinte of walls, and 
a moat so large in area as to keep assailants at 
a respectful distance ; for it was commanded by 
rather high ground, on one side at least. Buck’s 
view of Broughton, taken in 1729, shows these 
walls in their full extent, embattled, and with 
several towers; at present, however, of the 
exterior defences little remains except the gate- 
house, with its drawbridge, now dry, and about 
50 ft. or 60 ft. of the old walls on the right as 
you enter. Mr. Hartshorne explained that a 
considerable part of the structure, especially 
towards the eastern end, is of Edwardian 
date, though very much altered at a later 
period, the greater portion dating from about 
A.D. 1544. The great dining - hall, which 
occupies the greater part of the side facing 
the visitor as he enters the outer court, 
was once far grander than it is now, having 
been enriched with stone-carvings, much of 
which have been removed, though the walls are 
still surmounted by the heraldic bearings of 
Fiennes. According to Skelton’s ‘“ Oxfordshire,” 
the south front is that which retains the most 
traces of its original character, but that is the 
part which is the least visible to the tourist. 
The hall is fine and lofty, but with a modern 
ceiling; it is hung with specimens of old 
armour, and there are some fine family pictures 
both in it and in the dining and drawing-rooms. 
The party were shown through these, and taken 
up some very narrow back-stairs and passages 
to the state-rooms and bedrooms, as well as to 
the gallery, with its fine oriel window, and up 
to the Council Chamber, in which it is said that 
many of the Parliamentary Generals held their 
secret conclaves, and to the Guard-room at the 
top of the house,—a chamber built above the 
leads, andalmost among thechimney-pots, forthe 
purpose of a look-out. The view from the leads 
of the castle, though limited by the surrounding 
woods and the trees of the park, is very fine. 
From the house the party were led back, through 
the entrance gateway, to the parish church, 
which stands, as it does so often in old manors, 
close to the entrance gate. It is a noble church, 
consisting of nave, chancel, and southern aisle, 
of the Edwardian period, when the “ Early 
English” style was passing into the ‘“ Deco- 
rated,” and it contains three very fine tombs to 
various members of the families who had owned 
Broughton during the Crusades and subse- 
quently. The figures of the Wykeham family 
have been somewhat ruthlessly knocked about 
by the Parliamentarian forces; and the outline 
of all three tombs, one of which has a fine 
mural canopy, is to be seen figured in Skelton’s 
“Oxfordshire.” Owing to the lateness of the 
hour, the visit of the archzologists to this most 
interesting church was much too short and 
hurried. 

The same remark applies to Compton Wyn- 
yates, the noble ‘second seat” of the Marquis 
of Northampton, and one which, in spite of its 
giving the surname and second title to his 
family, and in spite also of its attractions in 
the long summer days, his lordship seldom 
inhabits, visiting it only for a few days at a 
time. It stands low in a green valley, sur- 
rounded on all sides by leafy woods and hills. 
The archeologists had less than an hour in 
which to see over the house and to get their 
luncheon; and it must be owned that they did 
ample justice to the “cold collation ” to which, 
“by kind permission” of the noble Marquis, 
they were allowed to sit down in the great hall. 
This, as a matter of fact, was almost the only 
room which they could study at their leisure, 
for a hasty peep into the other apartments was 
all that was allowed them by Mr. Hartshorne’s 
bugle, which warned them that they must 
depart if they wished to catch the return train 
at Banbury. The consequence was that for all 
business and artistic purposes, Compton Wyn- 
yates is at present almost unknown to the 
archeologists, no description of it being pub- 
licly read, and the quaintly-carved screen, the 
minstrels’ gallery, and the private apartments, 
with their quaint old furniture and fittings of 
the Tudor and Stuart period, being left almost 





unexplored. A few of the party passed through 
a room called after King Charles, because that 
king slept in it on the night before the Battle 
of Edgehill; but they did not even get a peep 
into “the haunted chamber,” or see the guost 
which is supposed to hauntit. Still, the glorious 
sunshine, and the exquisite contrast of the 
green Virginia creepers and the velvet lawn 
with the red chimneys and roofs above them, 
presented a scene which is not likely to be soon 
forgotten. 

On their road, both in going and returning, the 
archzologists were driven past the churches of 
Tadmorton and Swalecliffe, at both of which 
they noticed that the sanctus bell turret was 
still standing on the junction of the roof of the 
nave with that of the chancel. The programme 
of the day had included a visit of inspection to 
Bloxam Church and College, but on account of 
the lateness of the heur that pleasure had to be 
foregone. ‘This was a great disappointment to 
most members of the party, since Bloxam is 
one of three neighbouring parishes which can 
boast of as beautiful spires as any three country 
parishes in the kingdom :—‘‘ Bloxam for height, 
King’s Sutton for strength, and Adderbury for 
grace.” As they passed, however, they were 
much struck by the beauty of the ball-flower 
ornament on the spire and tower, and by the 
fine carvings of the “ Day of Judgment” which 
crown the western doorway. 

At Adderbury Church the party made a halt 
for a hasty inspection of the church, and to 
slake their thirst by a cup of tea in the pleasant 
garden of Dr. Thorne, adjoining the western 
tower, a house which most of the party very 
naturally mistook for the rectory. Adderbury 
Church is remarkable for its lofty and spacious 
Perpendicular chancel, which reminded the 
party of what they had seen on the previous 
day at Stratford-on-Avon. Precentor Venables 
said a few hasty words in admiration, rather 
than in explanation, of the fabric, when the 
inexorable bugle was sounded and his audience 
at once retired to their carriages, which were 
waiting in the street, and conveyed them back 
to Banbury in time to catch the evening train 
to Leamington. 

At the meeting of the Historical Section in 
the evening, a very able and elaborate paper 
was read by Mr. Albert Hartshorne on “ The 
Monuments and Effigies in St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick, and especially those in the Beauchamp 
Chapel.” In the course of his remarks, he said 
that the reason why so long a series of great 
members of the illustrious house of Warwick 
was commemorated by so few monuments at 
Warwick is to be sought and found in several 
circumstances, foremost among which was the 
removal of the choir in the time of Edward 
III., the change of their burial-place from 
Warwick to Tewkesbury Abbey, and the great 
and destructive fire of 1694. The Beauchamps 
first figured in St. Mary’s Church in right of 
the marriage of Isabel Mandit with William de 
Beauchamp, who died in 1269. Mr. Hartshorne 
then proceeded to describe the effigy of 
Thomas de Beauchamp, and made some 
remarks on the disfigurement and deteriora- 
tion of monuments in old churches through 
the adoption of alabaster as a material. 
He next proceeded to show that the monu- 
mental effigies in St. Mary’s were real attempts 
to pourtray the features of the person whom 
they commemorated. He then entered into 
considerable details respecting the knight's 
armour and the costume of his lady, and pointed 
out the gradual changes which had taken place 
in armour in the course of centuries, remarking 
on the leading features of the earlier and later 
forms. He also dealt with the other surround- 
ings of the tomb, and gave an interesting 
account of the modes of interment practised in 
the Middle Ages. He next entered into a full 
and elaborate description of the effigy of Sir 
Thomas de Beauchamp, dated in 1406, and also 
spoke of the effigy and tomb of “ Brass” Beau- 
champ in the choir, at the same time adding 
some interesting details relating to the cost of 
the construction of each part of the monument, 
He next proceeded to describe the effigies of the 
Elizabethan period, including that of Ambrose 
Dudley and his_ brother Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and concluded by describing the 
tomb of Fulke Greville, “servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, councillor to King James, and friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney.” Mr. Hartshorne had his 
paper illustrated by some drawings of these 
effigies made of the size of life, which were 
hung upon the walls of the Council Chamber, 
and his paper was rewarded by a vote of 
thanks. 

The Rev. G. Miller, of Radway, followed with 
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a short but valuable historical paper on the | 
Battle of Edge Hill, which he described most 
graphically. Mr. Miller’s paper elicited a strong 
and general expression of opinion that it formed 
an important addition to the history of our 
country, and that it certainly ought to be printed 
in the Institute’s Journal, along with a small 
diagram, showing the relative positions of the 
two combatant parties. 

In the Antiquarian Section, on the same 
evening, over which the Rev. Father Hirst 
presided, two papers were read—the one by 
Mr. W. Andrews on “Cup and Circle Markings 
on Church Walls in Warwickshire,” and the 
other by Mr. T. W. Whitley, architect, of 
Coventry, on “‘ Masons’ Marks on various Stone 
Buildings in the Warwickshire District.” : 

Thursday, the 9th inst., was a far less busy 
day. ‘The annual meeting of members of the 
Institute was held at I0 a.m., when the report, 
balance-sheet, and accounts were read and passed, 
and the various officers of the Society were re- 
elected. Reporters were not admitted to this 
meeting, but it transpired that at it was con- 
sidered the question as to the place of meeting 
next year, and that Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Norwich were suggested, and that 
the feeling of the meeting was in favour of 
Norwich, if it could be arranged. It was 
resolved also to take new steps for the purpose 
of increasing the number of new members in 
the place of those who drop out of the list 
through death. 

At the close of the annual meeting Mr. R. 
Ferguson, Chancellor of Carlisle, opened the 
Architectural Section with a paper on the 
subject of Archwology and Antiquarianism in 
general, from which he passed to a general 
review of the work included in the Institute’s 
programme. Though Speed mentioned eight 
strong castles in Warwickshire, and Mr. G. T. 
Clark spoke of six, yet two only of these would 
be visited by the Institute, viz., Warwick and 
Kenilworth ; but they were the two crowns of 
the Midland district, owing to their ancient 
strength and their later magnificence, and to 
their intimate connexion with the history of 
Warwickshire—and, indeed, of England itself. 
Warwick was originally fortified by a lady of 
the royal house of Mercia, to block the great 
fosse-way between Lincoln in the north-east and 
Bath in the south-west, along the face of that 
oolitic range of hills which stretches from the 
Severn tothe Humber. For this purpose she 
fixed on a small rise of rocky character by the 
side of the waters of the Avon, and there she 
laid the first foundations of what grew by 
degrees into the noble Castle of Warwick. Of 
this Castle, and also of Kenilworth, so much 
had been written by Mr. G. T. Clark and others 
that little need be said at the present moment. 
Passing next to the archeology of the last 
twelvemonth, Chancellor Ferguson noticed the 
architectural controversy which had raged as to 
the Roman or non-Roman origin of the walls of 
Chester, and reviewed the proceedings of the 
meeting of the Institute in that city in 1886, 
and the visit of the Antiquarian Association 
to it last year, specially mentioning the recent 
excavations made there and the large find of 
inscribed and sculptured stones of Roman date, 
and quoting the accounts of the walls given 
by Mr. Shrubsole and Sir James Picton respec- 
tively, the real fact being that the truth lay 
between the two rival parties, the walls of 
Chester for the most part being Medieval in 
their exterior face, except in two or three places, 
but resting ona Roman ground-plan, and em- 
bodying many stones that had been used by the 
Roman legions. The Chancellor also men- 
tioned another architectural event belonging to 
the past twelvemonth, namely, the memo- 
randum on Church Restoration issued by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, which 
strongly censured the unauthorised removal and 
destruction of monuments, fonts, and other 
portions of sacred buildings, and insisted on the 
importance of a rule that no restoration or 
destruction of any sacred or ancient work should 
be carried out without a “faculty”; and he 
quoted the recent words of the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London to the effect that “any 
churchwarden or other person who makes 
alterations in a church or churchyard, without a 
faculty first obtained, is liable to be cited into 
the ecclesiastical courts, and to be censured and 
condemned in costs.” This, he added, could 
not be too widely known. At present, however, 
the law was sadly inoperative, for when such 
destruction is wrought in a church, the Chan- 
cellor has no power to set the law in motion 
himself, but that work must be done by others. 
Some method or plan, he urged, should be de- 





vised for making faculties compulsory in all 
such cases; and Chancellors should be duly 
qualified for their task by some knowledge of 
ecclesiastical architecture as well as of law. In 
conclusion, he alluded in terms of regret to the 
deaths of Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Bloxam, and 
Mr. R. P. Pullan. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a 
long discussion as to the duties of Chancellors 
under the present law, the Rev. Dr. Cox pleading 
hard for confining each Chancellor to a single 
diocese, while Mr. E. Walford strongly urged 
the propriety of limiting the powers of Chan- 
cellors themselves in granting faculties, in- 
stancing St. Alban’s Cathedral, where Lord 
Grimthorpe had met the remonstrances of 
learned societies by saying that he had an unli- 
mited faculty, even to pull down the old abbey, 
if he had so pleased, and to erect a Grecian 
temple in its place. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ferguson, however, was accorded; and Mr. 
Alderman Favel, one of the churchwardens of 
Leamington, took occasion of a break in the 
proceedings to exhibit to the members of the 
Institute the church plate belonging to the 
parish. 

The meeting was brought to an end by the 
reading of a few extracts from Mr. E. Werner’s 
paper on “‘ The Construction of the Great Wall 
of China.” These were read by Mr. J. Hilton, 
in the author’s absence, but they failed to secure 
much notice from a body of gentlemen and 
ladies whose attention was wholly concentrated 
on Warwickshire and its surroundings. 

After luncheon had been dispatched, the 
party made their way over to Warwick, some by 
railway, some by tramcars, and some by car- 
riages. For their visit to Warwick Castle and 
to St. Mary’s Church they had been already 
prepared, to a great extent, by Mr. Hartshorne’s 
paper read on the previous evening ; and to very 
many of the party this part of the programme 
was not new. Still, all were glad to pay a visit 
to the castle and church under the auspices and 
guidance of Mr. Hartshorne, whose father had 
acted as cicerone to the Archeological Institute 
on visiting the same scenes nearly a quarter of 
a century ago. 

Their first visit on arriving at Warwick was 
the “ High” Church of St. Mary’s, a large and 
noble structure, the tower of which, seen at a 
distance, reminds the travelled tourist of those 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and of St. Stephen’s 
Church at Bristol, though a close inspection 
shows that it is of a far more modern date, and 
that it will not “pass muster” as a Gothic 
building. A paper on this edifice had been pre- 
pared by the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Irvine; but he 
was obliged to depute a friend to read it aloud, 
as he was confined to his bed by a carriage 
accident. We are able to give this paper in 
extenso. 

“This church is interesting in an architec- 
tural, but chiefly in an historical, point of view. 
No record exists of the foundation of this 
church, but that it was prior to the Conquest 
appears from the fact of its possessions being 
entered in Domesday Book. Its rise into im- 
portance took place in the reign of Henry L., 
when Roger de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, 
made it collegiate and incorporated with it the 
Collegiate Church of All Saints, at that time 
standing within the precincts of the Castle,— 
this was done in 1123. During the reign of 
Henry III., the Monarch and his Court were on 
one occasion present in this church; it was 
after an attack had been made by Simon de 
Montford’s party on Warwick Castle, and the 
Governor carried prisoner to Kenilworth. On 
this, King Henry, coming to Warwick, held a 
council of his peers, and besieged Kenil- 
worth Castle. At length terms were agreed 
upon, and these terms were publicly an- 
nounced from the pulpit of St. Mary’s by the 
Pope’s legate, Ottobon, on the Sunday after the 
Festival of All Saints’, in the presence of the 
King and the statesmen of the kingdom 
assembled here. In the succeeding reigns it 
increased in dignity and importance, having 
absorbed the churches of St. John, St. Michael, 
St. Lawrence, St. Peter, and St. James, all 
within the precincts of the town. Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, began to rebuild 
the choir, 1367, but dying before it was com- 
pleted, he left directions to his executors to 
continue it. It remained, therefore, to his 
successor, Thomas Beauchamp, his second son 
and heir, to complete the design, which he 
appears to have done in the noblest manner, 
for he newly built from the ground the 
whole body of the church. But the time 
was approaching when its glory should be 
decreasing, and when Dean and Chapter should 








no longer exist in their collegiate capacity. In 
the 37th Henry VIII., it was dissolved, and appro- 
priated by the King’s Commissioners. A few 
months later, by letters patent, the fabric, shorn 
and clipped, was conveyed to the inhabitants of 
Warwick. During the year 1571 two imposing 
ceremonies were performed in this church—the 
celebration of the Order of St. Michael by 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and the state 
funeral of William Parr, Earl of Northampton, 
and brother to Queen Catherine, who died at 
the Priory, in that year. On September 5, 1694, 
Warwick was visited by a destructive fire, 
which burnt a great portion of the town, as 
well as the tower, nave, and transept of 
St. Mary’s. Subscriptions were immediately 
set on foot, and Commissioners were 
appointed by the Crown to. superintend 
and direct the rebuilding of the church. At 
one time there was an idea of placing the work 
in the hands of Sir Christopher Wren. This was, 
for some reason, abandoned, and Sir William 
Wilson was selected to erect the new structure, 
and to him must be attributed the incongruity 
of the present building. He also rebuilt Four 
Oaks Hall and Nottingham Castle. In describing 
the church of St. Mary’s, the first part to which 
I shall direct your attention is the tower. It 
consists of three stages in height, in the lowest 
of which four very massive piers support arches. 
of a pointed form. * Above each of these arches is. 
a pointed arch of blank panel work, divided by 
a shaft of clustered reeds, with a capital formed 
of the acanthus leaf. In this are two small per- 
forated lights,and on each side two semicircular 
niches of semi-Classic design, with projecting 
brackets at the base. This stage is divided by 
a cornice supporting a balustrade, and adjoins 
the roof of the church. Immediately above 
this balustrade, on the north, west, and south 
sides are tablets, recording the erection and re- 
building of the church. The second stage is 
similar to that below, with pointed arched 
panel-work and semicircular niches ; the division 
between it and the stage above is worked by a 
horizontal cornice moulding. The third stage 
of the tower contains on each side four pointed 
single-light windows, two immediately above 
the other two; these have on each side two 
niches at the top. There is a cornice above, 
and a blocking-course, on the face of which are 
shields (twelve in number), with the armorial 
bearings of the families that have held the 
earldom of Warwick. The whole is crowned by 
a parapet with large square crocketted pin- 
nacles at each angle, and a smaller pinnacle 
rising from the middle of the parapet. 
The composition is partly Classic, partly 
Gothic. Though the tower is faulty in 
detail, it is very striking in appearance, 
and a conspicuous land mark. As stated in the 
inscription, the old tower, with the nave and 
transepts, was burnt down in 1691. The new 
tower was twice rebuilt; the first tower, which 
was deemed unsafe, was 98 feet high, the second, 
and present tower, is 166 feet high. The 
windows are eight in number, piercing the 
north and south walls of the aisles and tran- 
septs. They are said to be miserably designed. 
Each has six semicircular headed lights. The 
head of each window is filled by a huge light of 
a horse-collar form. In the spaces between the 
windows there are buttresses of meagre design. 
A horizontal cornice runs along the top above 
the windows, and an open balustrade parapet, 
with stone urns at intervals. The gable front 
of each transept is surmounted by an urn, the 
symbols of Paganism taking the place of the 
Christian emblem—the cross, Kntering the 
church, we see that the nave is divided 
from the aisles and transepts by four arches, 
pointed in form, and supported by_ piers. 
The roof is arched and ceiled, and each 
bay is divided into eight compartments by 
small plaster ribs, and at the intersection of the 
ribs is an escutcheon, surrounded by scroll 
work. The present pewing was erected in 1795, 
when the side galleries, which were before 
limited to the length of the aisles, were ex- 
tended across the transepts, and the organ, then 
standing between the nave and the choir, was 
removed to its present position. The organ 
was built by Swarbruck in 1717; in 1834 it was 
enlarged by Bishop, and again in 1842 by Bam- 
field. It has 46 stops and 2,356 pipes. The 
transepts are shallow in proportion, and consist 
of only one bay of vaulting in addition to - 
bay of the breadth of the aisles. In the ol 

nave there were many interesting monuments 
of the deans and secular canons of this church, 
and the burgesses of the town, which were 
completely destroyed by the fire which ne 
sumed the nave. Two brasses only were Sav 
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_one on the monument of Thomas Beau- 
champ, by whom this church was rebuilt. It 
stood at the upper end of the south aisle in the 
old church, and was an altar tomb, surrounded 
py a canopy. On the monument were brass 
fgures Of the Earl and Countess, and these 
have been inserted in a marble slab and affixed 
to the east end of the south transept, near 
the Beauchamp chapel. The other brass is 
that of Thomas Oken and his wife, formerly a 
mercer and a great benefactor to the town. 
This is now affixed to the east wall of the 
north transept. It appears that there was one 
chantry attached to the church, which had an 
altar dedicated to St. Anne. It was founded 
by Robert Walden 2nd Henry IV. The chan- 
try is supposed to have been the present lobby 
—may it not rather have been in the vestry ? 
The oldest part of the church, that which 
remains of the time of Rogerde Newbury, is the 
crypt under the choir. It is divided into two 

rts by four piers, each part containing five 


pays of vaulting. ‘The three westernmost piers, 


with the three bays of vaulting, exhibit Norman 
architecture, in the early part of the 12th 
century. ‘he fourth and easternmost pier is a 
plain but massive octagonal pier, in the De- 
corated style of the 14th century, with a 
moulded capital. This and the two easternmost 
bays of vaulting are the work of Thomas 
Beauchamp, who died 1369. The crypt appears 
to have been lighted by five windows, of 
which only one in the easternmost bay 
remains perfect ; the others have been partially 
filled up. That portion of the crypt lying below 
the vestry is now a burial vault for the Earls of 
Warwick, converted to that purpose about 1770. 
An object of curiosity is an ancient “ cucking” 
or ducking-stool, which reminds us of the 
forcible though expressive mode of punishment 
used by our ancestors towards termagant 
females. ‘The choir is said to have been finished 
by the second Thomas Beauchamp, A.D. 1392; 
but Mr. Bloxam thinks from the depressed 
four centred arch of the large east window, and 
the panel-work with which the east wall of the 
choir is covered, that alterations must have 
been made by Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who founded the Chapel of Our Lady. 
The monument in the centre of the choir is that 
of Thomas Beauchamp, the second of that 
family. He was distinguished in Edward 
III.’s reign at the battles of Crecy and Poictiers ; 
atthe siege of Calais was Marshal of England, and 
one of the founders of the Order of the Garter. 
He died of the plague at Calaisin the 43rd year of 
Edward III., 1369, and was buried in the middle 
of the choir. He married Katherine, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer, first Earl of March, who 
died not many weeks before him. Thomas (his 
second son), who succeeded him, was distin- 
guished in the French wars. He, with other 
nobles, sided against Richard II., was arrested 
and imprisoned in the Isle of Man, but was 
afterwards restored to his liberty and lands. He 
finished the choir begun by his father, and 
hewly built from the ground the whole body of 
the church. He was buried, as before men- 
tioned, in the south aisle, with Margaret, his 
wife. He died in 1401. Dugdale mentions that 
Thomas Beauchamp, whose monument is in the 
centre of the choir, had nine daughters, whose 
portraits are curiously drawn and set up in the 
windows on the south side of the choir of the 
Collegiate Church, and in the habit of that 
ime. It is needless to say that these disap- 
peared during the Civil War, when Colonel 
Purefoy made himself remarkably conspic- 
uous by his zeal in purging the churches 
of the neighbourhood. The present east 
Window was erected in memory of Mr. 
Boudier, who was connected with this church 
as curate and vicar for sixty-three years, 
and also in memory of Mr. Kemp, a burgess of 
: arwick. The reredos was erected in 1886, 
d the memory of Mr. Margetts, a native of 
dag The monument which occupies the 
apter House is that of Sir Fulke Greville, the 

under of the present line (1628). Other 
a me to be noticed in the lobby are those 
the ~ amg: Puckering, owner at one time of 
of a Be _ son of John Puckering, Keeper 
and that » | 08 in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; 

ies “3 oo Parker, tutor to Lords 
on to th me) 7 e Brooke (1693). We now pass 
Besech ady Chapel, commonly called the 
sae amp Chapel, from the founder. It is 
nat the richest of the structures erected as 
It sigs chapels during the fifteenth century. 

Aas suffered much from desecration. On 


June 14, 1642, a b 
entered the P and, under Colonel Purefoy, 


ments, 


apel and defaced its monu- 
The altar, with its decorations, was, 





it is supposed, then broken down. The 
present altar-piece, representing the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin, was the work of 
Collins, a stonemason in Warwick, and erected in 
1735. This chapel was founded by Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. He lived in 
the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV., V., and 
VI. He made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, was appointed High Steward of Eng- 
land, was active against the Lollards, nego- 
tiated the marriage of Henry V. with Catherine 
of France, and was made one of the guardians 
of Henry VI. On the death of the Duke 
of Bedford he was appointed Lieutenant- 
General of France. He died at Rouen, April 
30, 1439, leaving instructions in his will for 
the building of this chapel. These were faith- 
fully carried out. The chapel took twenty-one 
years in building, being finished in 3 Edward IV., 
1464. On the south side is a small wooden 
piscina, a very rare and curious example of that 
material. <A flight of well-worn steps leads to 
some perforated wooden panel work, and to a 
small aperture through which the elevation of 
the Host at High Mass might be seen. ‘This 
little chapel may have been constructed for the 
performance of Low Mass by a single priest in 
commemoration of the founder of the chapel. 
The four-barred helmets were originally part of 
the funeral achievements fastened over the 
monuments in this chapel; one of these is sup- 
posed to have belonged to the Earl of North- 
ampton, who lies buried in the choir of the 
church.” 

Precentor Venables, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the reader of the paper, expressed the great 
regret felt by all the members of the Institute at 
the sad accident which had deprived them of the 
presence of Mr. Irvine, and he pointed out some 
of the many features of interest in the church, 
and also in the Beauchamp Chapel, especially 
the beautiful and costly monuments and their 
fine carvings and decorations. A visit was also 
paid to the crypt beneath the chancel; and 
the bugle then warned the visitors that it 
was time to quit on a visit to the local Anti- 
quarian Museum, containing some of the finest 
miscellaneous collections of curious objects to 
be seen in this country out of the metropolis. 
Here was shown an Etruscan vase, about 14 in. 
in height, which had been lately found in the 
course of excavations near the Suez Canal. It 
was carefully opened in the presence of the 
members, but it was found to contain nothing 
except a few small pieces of bone, whether of 
a man, or of some other animal, was uncertain. 

Leicester’s Hospital, that well-known Eliza- 
bethan structure, so often pictured and photo- 
graphed, was next inspected, the Rev. Mr. Hill, 
the Chaplain, briefly explaining it. The charity 
was founded by Robert Dudley, the famous 
Earl of Leicester, for decayed soldiers born in 
some few Warwickshire and Gloucestershire 
towns and villages, and is still keeping up the 
charitable intentions of the founder. He also 
drew attention to an inscription in the Great 
Hall, which stated that “ King James I. was 
right nobly entertained here by the Honourable 
Mr. Fulke Greville, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and one of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, upon the 4th day of September, 
A.D. 1617. God save the King.” Here a few 
remarks were made by Precentor Venabies, and 
by Mr. E. Walford, who drew the attention of 
those present to the great likeness between 
this hospital and that founded by the Delapoles 
at Ewelme, near Oxford, and suggested that 
they were copied largely the one from the other. 

From the Museum, awalk of only a few 
hundred yards brought the visitors to the gate 
of the proud Castle of Warwick. This is so well 
known to tourists and travellers that it is not 
necessary to describe it here at any length. 
Lord and Lady Warwick were in London, busily 
engaged in the wedding of one of their sons; 
but they were represented by his lordship’s 
agent, Major Fosbery, who received them at the 
Castle gates, and conducted them over the 
entire edifice, dividing them into three separate 
parties, and showing to them the contents of the 
noblearmoury, which is scattered up and down 
the Castle, including Oliver Cromwell’s helmet, 
and the suit of armour worn by Lord Brooke 
when he was killed by a shot at the siege of 
Lichfield. While the members were preparing 
to go over the Castle, Mr. Hartshorne delivered 
a short address, recapitulating the early history 
of it, so far as it is known or ascertainable, 
ascribing the formation of the original mound 
to Ethelfleda, wife of the King of Mercia, about 
A.D. 915-920. Later, he said, this mound was 
crowned by a shell keep of stone, probably 
erected about the end of the thirteenth century 





by the then Earl of Warwick. It was, however, 
destroyed in A.D. 1263, soon after which the 
walls were rebuilt by Thomas de Beauchamp, 
who also fortified the gate entrance, and built 
the great range of vaulted sub-structures under 
the Castle, and also the Tower called after 
Cesar. He drew attention to the massive 
character of this work, and to the way in which 
it had been, as it were, woven into the native rock, 
so that it seemed to be almost hewn out of it. 
On the right hand he pointed out Guy’s Tower, 
which he said was completed in about A.D, 
1394, along with other subordinate fortifications. 
Mr. Hartshorne then continued: ‘“ When the 
Institute came here in 1864, my father, who 
described the Castle, spoke of a rude inscription 
which he had discovered on the top of Czesar’s 
Tower. He deciphered it ‘ R.E.XXX—III,,’ 
and thought it might be intended for ‘ the 30th 
year of Edward III.’ (1357); he laid no special 
stress upon it, but gave it for what it was 
worth to the Institute, having himself some 
faith in it, I have that same faith, but I can- 
not find the inscription—-at least, only a part 
of it; the rest has vanished in some necessary 
repairs. A chapel was founded in the Castle 
by a licence in 1337. You will observe, in 
passing, the great interest of the gate-house and 
its system of defence. The greater part of 
which is now the Castle proper was the work 
of Greville, to whom the place was granted by 
James I. He spent large sums here, and later 
alterations and improvements have made it one 
of the most charming and princely places in 
England.” 

Entering into the house, the visitors passed 
through the hall and armoury into the chapel, and 
the sub-structures or vaults, now used for keep- 
ing stores, and for the purposes of the kitchen ; 
these, it was remarked, could scarcely fail to 
remind them of the undercroft of the Bishop’s 
palace at Wells, and the sub-structure at 
Brancepeth Castle, Lord Boyne’s seat near 
Durham, which they had visited within the last 
few years. Passing out at the eastern end of 
these vaults, the party climbed the mound, and 
descended on the other side to the gardens of 
the Castle, where they were allowed to inspect 
the so-called Warwick Vase, which stands in a 
large conservatory, built by the grandfather of 
the present Earl of Warwick for its reception. 

Here Professor Clark read the following 
paper on the vase:—‘‘I can add but little 
to the accounts given by the official guide 
and the various guide - books. Some few 
particulars, however, I have gathered from 
other sources as to its history, its probable 
author, and its possible original destina- 
tion.. The guide-books tell us that it was 
purchased by a late Earl of Warwick from 
Sir William Hamilton towards the close of the 
last century. I suppose this was the second 
Earl Brooke and Warwick, who, according to 
West, writes thus of the work of art and its 
present locality :—‘I built a noble greenhouse 
and filled it with beautiful plants. I placed in 
it a vase, considered the finest “remain” of 
Grecian art for its size and beauty.’ The in- 
scription on the pedestal tells us that the vase 
was dug out of the ruins of Hadrian’s ‘lordly 
pleasure-house’ at Tivoli; that it was repaired 
at the charge of Sir William Hamilton, then our 
ambassador to the King of Sicily; sent 
home by him, was dedicated by him to the 
‘ancestral, or national, genius of liberal arts,” 
in 1774. The inscription in question is not, as 
sometimes at Rome, a defacement of old work, 
the pedestal and part of the foot of the vase 
being modern. The repairs you can see. They 
are evidently the faithful replacement of the 
original in all cases but one—to be mentioned 
presently—as to which there is some question. 
What Sir William Hamilton meant by ‘the an- 
cestral, or national, genius of liberal arts,’ I do 
not exactly know. Sir William was a man of 
elegant taste in more directions than one. We 
owe to him the collection and preservation of 
many beautiful works of ancient art, the majo- 
rity of which were purchased by Parliament 
for the British Museum after his death in 1803. 
It was splendidly engraved in his ‘ Vase e Can} 
delabra,’ by Piranesi, from whose brief notes to 
the engravingsI learn the further particulars 
that it was found in the year 1770, during 
excavations carried on in the bed of a small 
lake called Pantanello, which was anciently in- 
cluded in the enceinte of Hadrian’s Villa. Of 
course this is not the time to describe that 
wonderful town of halls and terraces which 
Hadrian built or finished on his return from his 
last progress round the world. I cannot trace 
this Lake Pantanello on the modern plans. 
Near the entrance are the remains of what ‘s 
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generally considered to be a Greek lake over- 


looking the so-called valley of Renpe, and the 
stream at the bottom of that valley. The ‘lake’ 
may have been there. How the vase came into 
it we do not know. The villa is said to 
have been occupied by the Gothic King, 
Totila, 544 A.D., in his siege of Rome. This 
precious monument of art may have been 
flung in, to save it, on the invader’s approach, 
like the wonderful mass of curiosities in the 
well of Coventina, near Hadrian’s Roman wall 
from Newcastle to Carlisle. Hadrian’s Villa 
was finished between 135 and 138 A.D., but the 
works of art brought to it from all parts of the 
world might have various and much earlier 
dates. This work is—I know not on what 
authority—generally attributed to Lysippus, 
celebrated for his portraits of Alexander—a 
Greek artist of what is called the third period, 


about the close of the fourth century before 
‘Christ—in which the beautiful or elegant style 


began to replace the noble severity of Pheidias 
and his school. The subject speaks for itself. 
The lower rim, so to speak, is covered by two 
tiger or panther skins, of which the heads and 
the fore paws decorate the sides of the vase, 
while the hind legs are interlocked and hang 
down between the handles of the vase. These 
last are formed of pairs of vine trunks, the 
smaller branches and grapes of which twine 
round the tip of the vase. Heads, each with a 


thyrsus or a club belonging to the owner of the 


head, are arranged along the tiger-skins. With 


one exception, these heads are generally, and, I 


think, correctly, regarded as sileni, or male 
attendants of Bacchus, the god of wine. ‘The 
exception is of avery beautiful female face. 
This has been held by some savants to be 
modern, and it has been suggested that it is, 
in fact, a portrait of Lady Hamilton; but I 
shall leave the question to interest your 


curiosity or thirst for knowledge as soonas I 


have done. There is a crack round the greater 
part of the head; the face is somewhat modern. 
The restorations of the eighteenth century 
were by no means free from insertions of this 
kind. On the other hand, the hair is, I 
think, continuous with the main substance on 
the vase. The face is attributed, you must 


remember, to a period of beauty and softness, 


rather than of Pheidian dignity, and it does not 
appear to me to be exactly that of Lady Hamil- 
ton. That she loved to be represented as a 
Bacchante we know—whether she would have 
acquiesced in the pointed Faun’s ear, which 
this figure bears, as cheerfully as Hawthorn’s 
Donatello, Iam not so sure. Piranesi gives the 
female head in his engraving, and says nothing 
of any change. Assuming this to be an original 
Bacchante or Faun, the somewhat masculine 
surroundings of the lady are not out of keeping 
with an account of the strange and rather 
mixed picnics in which the votaries of Bacchus 
indulged. Classical scholars will remember in 
that weird play, ‘The Bacche,’ how the 
mother of Pentheus vaunts her prowess, and 
success in their wild hunting revel over the hills 
of Boeotia. Apropos of hunting, I may saya 
word on the club. This object is, I 
think, pastoral. The thyrsi bear the usual 
fir-cone, or the bunch of vine or ivy leaves, 
with the pyramid of grapes on the spear point, 
inciting to madness, which peeps through. The 
tigers or panthers, the vine trunks, tendrils, and 
grapes, the thyrsi, and the beautiful Bacchante, 
amidst the Sileni, all belong to the same god. 


‘This is a Bacchic representation, a subject 


which will suit very well with the time of 
Lysippus, as the beauty of this work suits the 
traditional characteristics of his school. Several 


suggestions have been made as to the original 


destination of this vase. The most favoured 
one appears to be that it was ‘a vessel in which 
to mix wine with water, and was intended for 
the centre of such apartments as were devoted 
to festive entertainments, or ‘was probably 
dedicated in some temple of Bacchus.’ With 
regard to this wine-mixing story, I may remind 
you that the vessel holds 163 gallons. It may 
have had that quantity of liquor put in it in 
Hadrian’s time. Even in our degenerate 
days we read of conduits and fountains 
running wine. but I think you will agree 
that the original destination of this vase 
could scarcely have contemplated this as 
an ordinary proceeding. Moreover, I believe 
I am correct in saying that no aperture has 
been found in the bowl, which is, perhaps, 
@ little against its having been used for holding 
any liquid. A fountain might have been in- 
tended to play in it, of which the water was to 
run over the edge; but even here we should 
expect a pipe to introduce the supply, I should 





question whether this particular specimen, and 
others like it, were ever meant for anything but 
purely decorative purposes. But as most deco- 
rative objects have had their origin in a use of 
some kind, I am inclined, in this case of very 
large vases, to suggest the bath as furnishing 
their first idea. The Greek bath was not on so 
vast a scale as those stupendous labyrinths of 
building which we see at Rome,—club-house, 
public-house, people’s palace, all in one. The 
great hot-air chamber and cold swimming-bath 
were by no means the invariable and conspicuous 
features which they became in the days of 
Diocletian and Caracalla. What we do see in 
the Greek painted representations of bathing is 
sometimes a basin or tub, wherein the bathers 
could stand or sit; but more often, a round or 
oval vase, resting on a pedestal, round which 
they stood to wash themselves. That is the 
vessel which I imagine to have been enlarged 
into the great ornamental vases, such as the one 
before you. Athenzeus, it is true, writing under 
the Roman Empire, speaks of the vase in use as 
holding sometimesas much as 50 gallons. This 
vase is much larger, and, if for use, would, I 
think, have been of metal. Of course, this is 
far too clear and sharp workmanship to bea 
copy from metal, though metal copies have 
been made ofit. I take the object, then, of this 
work of art to have been, from the first, purely 
decorative. From the Bacchic emblems 
which it bears, I think its original locale to 
have been, very probably, a temple of Bacchus, 
as was suggested by Piranesi; nor is it impos- 
sible that Hadrian may have placed it in some 
corresponding position within his town-like 
palace under Tivoli.” 

A vote of thanks to Professor Clarke having 
been passed, the entire party repaired to the 
‘*Shakespeare” Room, where Lord Warwick 
had given orders that they should be hospitably 
entertained at tea,a boon which was all the 
more gratefully appreciated on account of the 
heat of the afternoon. 

Among the party who took part in the 
proceedings of the two first days of the meeting 
were Lord Leigh, Lord Percy, the Mayors of Bir- 
mingham, Stratford, Coventry, Leamington, and 
Warwick, the Hon. and Rev. Canon Leigh, Sir 
A. Hodgson, Mr. Dugdale, Precentor Venables, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Verney, Major Fosbery, 
Miss Percy, the Rev. Dr. Holden, Miss Seton, 
Mr. Talbot Bevan, Miss Bury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilton, Mr. Shirley, the Rev. Sir ‘Talbot 
Baker, Mr. H. W. Freeland, Mr. Longden, Mr. 
Justice Pinhey, Mr. Baylis, Q.C., the Rev. D. 
Cox, &c. 

We will continue our report of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting next week. 








Illustrations. 


CHURCH OF ST. ANNE, ROATH, 
CARDIFF. 
reali now give an interior view of this 
| church; an exterior view, accompanied 
| bya plan anddescription, was published 
in the Builder for November 5, 1887. 
The architect is Mr. J. Arthur Reeve. 








DRAWINGS OF ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, 
BLOOMSBURY. 


THE measured drawings of St. George’s 
Church, Bloomsbury, which we publish this 
week, are by Mr. P. N. Ginham, and gained the 
award of the Royal Academy Silver Medal in 
1887. 

St. George’s Church was designed, in the 
early half of the eighteenth century, by Hawks- 
moor, the designer also of the Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, and, whatever may be 
thought in the present day of Hawksmoor's 
taste as to detail, there is no question that in 
these two churches he showed himself an archi- 
tect of real originality in design. 

It is not generally known,—at all events, to 
this generation,—that the peculiar steeple of St. 
George's was intended by its author as a reali- 
sation of the design of the monument of 
Mausolus. More recent criticism and investi- 
gation of Greek architecture puts Hawks- 
moor’s conception out of court as a repre- 
sentation of the mausoleum; but the fact that 
it was so intended is not without its interest. 





ROOM FROM KING'S LYNN, NORFOLK. 


THE panelling and fireplace here illustrated 
have been removed from an old house in Queen- 
street, King’s Lynn, and are now in the posses- 





ee | 


sion of Mr. Mortlock, of Orchard-street, Portman. 
square. The house was originally inhabited by 
the Taylor family, and a Sir Simon Taylor jg 
said to have lived there when he carried on the 
business of a wine merchant, and contested 
King’s Lynn against Lord-Keeper North. The 
mantelpiece measures about 10 ft. across, ang 
is ll ft. in height. Inthe centreare the Royal 
arms,—France and England quarterly,—ang 
the mottos ‘“‘ Hony soyit qui mail! pences,” ang 
“De it mon drot.” On each side are grotesque 
standing figures or caryatides, supporting a dee 
frieze and cornice,richly-carved and moulded. The 
whole is supported by coupled Corinthian columns 
standing on pedestals with carved panels. It is 
entirely of wood, and in fine preservation, the 
sharpness of the work, especially in the Royal 
arms in the centre, being particularly note. 
worthy. 

The room itself, which is complete, with its 
windows, cupboards, &c., is panelled throughout, 
At the angles are Corinthian pilasters, fluted, 
with good panels on the pedestals. Above the 
columns are lions’ heads and a rich frieze, the 
carving being varied,—in some parts conven- 
tional, and in others representing various forms 
of grotesque animals. In taking down the 
panelling in an adjoining room the date 1602 
was found, which probably marks the period 
of this work also. It is probably Flemish 
workmanship. 


HOUSE AT LEEDS. 


THE drawing from which the accompanying 
view is taken is hung in this year’s Academy. 
The building is erected of stone, with the upper 
portion covered with rough-cast, relieved bya 
little tile-hanging. The roofs are covered with 
red tiles. The sanitary arrangements are stated 
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to be very complete. The house, which has 
been erected for Mr. Lupton, occupies an ele- 
vated site in the outskirts of Leeds, the views 
to the east being very fine. It is to obtain these 
from the windows of drawing and dining-room 
that the break, shown in plan, has been arranged. 
The architects are Messrs. Chorley & Connon, 0 
Leeds. felon 


FARM BUILDINGS, GLEDHOW HALL, 
LEEDS. : 
THESE buildings have been erected for Sir 
James Kitson, Bart., in connexion with a sma 
home farm attached to the hall. Whilst simple 
treatment, a certain picturesqueness of appear: 
ance has been given by the outline of plan a0 
elevation, and by the use of a little half-timber 
work and tile-hanging. The materials used are 
stone, the roofs being covered with red e 
The architects are Messrs. Chorley & Connon, 0 
Leeds. 
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“ Old Cottage Architectare.”—Next ing 
we propose to publish a further instalmen 
Mr. Ralph Nevill’s “ Old Cottages. ; 

Association of Municipal and Sanitent 
Engineers and Surveyors.—1t 1s amncee 
that the next Examination of candl 
for the offices of Municipal Engineer es 
Local Board Surveyor will be held worn 
auspices of this Association at the ange 
of Civil Engineers, Great George-strect, 9 
minster, on Friday and Saturday, Octo ps 
and 27 next. Applications for this ——— 
must be sent in not later than September v. 
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TWO CASES UNDER THE CITY OF 
LONDON PAROCHIAL CHARITIES ACT, 
1883. 


Two interesting actions have lately been 
tried in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice relative to some ancient City 
charities. In one case a petition was preferred 
by the rector of St. Mary-le-Bow and the 
churchwardens of St. John the Evangelist, 
under the City of London Parochial Charities 
Act of 1883. It appearsthat by his will, dated 
in 1362, one William D’Aungre provided for, 
inter alia, the holding of certain masses in St. 
John the Evangelist, the chauntry priest to 
receive “ eight marks of silver for his stipend” 
in that behalf. The church, known as St. John- 
the-Baptist-upon-Walbrook, its western end 
resting upon the brook’s bank, was not rebuilt 
after the Great Fire. It stood just north of the 
cross of Cloak-lane and Dowgate-hill. A 
dispute with D’Aungre’s heir, who claimed that 
the will was inoperative, was settled by the 
purchase of his interest therein by the 
parish. After the Fire the parish was united to 
that of All Hallows, Bread-street. The records 
show that for a long time, certainly from 1667, 
the parish of St. John had possessed a freehold, 
being now No. 14 in Watling-street, whereof the 
profits were applied to church purposes, and 
an annual payment made therefrom of 5/. 6s. 8d. 
to the rector. On the demolition of All 
Hallows, Bread-street, thirteen years ago, an 
Order in Council was made for the joining to 
the mother church of St. Mary-le-Bow, the four 
parishes (being without churches of their own) 
of St. Pancras, Soper-lane ; All Hallows, Honey- 
lane; All Hallows, Bread-street; and St. John- 
upon-Walbrook.* At thesame time the charges 
of maintenance and of divine service at St. 
Mary-le-Bow, together with maintenance of the 
fabric, were cast upon the five parishes in pro- 
portionate parts. In their published “state- 
ment” for dealing with the St. John devises, 
under the above-named Act, the Charity 
Commissioners distributed the D’Aungre 
charities under two schedules. In the one 
schedule, entitled ‘“ Ecclesiastical Charity Pro- 
perty,” they allotted annually 5/. 6s. 8d. to the 
rector, and 802. 17s. 9d. to parish ecclesiastical 
uses. By the other schedule, “General Church 
Property,” they gave the remainder, being 
1612. 15s. 7d., of the yearly income to the 
general uses of the parish. Relying upon the 
terms of section 10 of the Act, the petitioners 
claimed, in virtue of their vested interest in the 
endowment, that the entire income derivable 
from the Watling-street property should have 
been treated as “Ecclesiastical Charity Pro- 
perty,”’ and so rendered available, under sec- 
tion 5, to divine service and maintenance and 
repair at St. Mary-le-Bow. The Commissioners 
replied that the petitioners were not, in their 
construction of the Act, persons having such a 
“vested interest” as is contemplated by sec 
tion 7, which virtually excludes any person 
holding office or receiving emolument at 
-another’s pleasure. 

Mr. Justice Kay was of opinion that the 
petitioners failed to make out their case. 
He held that inasmuch as the object of the 
D’Aungre charity was the repair of the church 
of St. John, an obligation which clearly ceased 
with the demolition of that fabric, it was in no 
way applicable to the repair of the church of the 
five united parishes. His lordship was satisfied 
that the Court had no jurisdiction under 
section 10, that the petitioners possessed no 
Such vested interests over the whole property 
as they claimed to possess under section 7 >and 
that, consequently, the Court could not make 
the declaration asked for. The petitioners 
were allowed their costs from out of the trust 
estate. 

A somewhat similar suit was heard in the 
same Court in re the parish estates of St. 
Alphage, London-wall. The property in question, 
‘as hitherto vested in the parson, churchwardens, 
and parishioners, and applied to general church 
purposes, Consists of (1) Nos. 132 and 133, 
London-wall, (2) some houses lying west of the 
old grave-yard, and (3) Nos. 14, 15, and 16, 
London-wall, between the church and Alderman. 
bury. The last-named stand over the site of 
northern aisle of the former (and second) parish 








* Soper-lane is now Queen-street. All Hallows Hone 
a stood in Honey-lane market, on the site that one, 
= 1882, occupied by the City of London School. St’ 
~~ n the Baptist Church is so cited in Dean Ralph de 
on 8 survey, of circa 1200 ; its churchyard was sukehaled 
( ) in the etropolitan and District Railways Bill, but 

a8 saved from utter annihilation by the City Church and 


porn Protection Society’s interposition—partially , 





church, as made out of the dissolved priory of 
St. Mary, antigue the Elsyng Spital. The two 
other blocks of buildings stand west and east 
respectively, of Aldermanbury - postern and 
Cripplegate-buildings, having between them 
the detached grave-yard that is bounded by a 
remaining portion of the City wall.* They 
were included in a lease for 1,000 years 
given by the Corporation of London, 
in 1587, to Alderman Sir Rowland Hayward, 
who by his will of 1587 devised the lease to the 
parson, churchwardens, and parishioners “ for 
the relief and maintenance of poor, aged, im- 
potent, and diseased persons of the said parish.” 
The Charity Commissioners determined the 
three properties to be charity property, and 
schedule them in their statement accordingly. 
The petitioners asked for a declaration, under 
section 10, that they are not charity property, 
and should not, therefore, be vested as such in 
the Charity Commissioners. Mr. Justice Kay 
decided that the rents were impressed with 
charitable trusts, and that the whole of the pro- 
perties are not ecclesiastical, but come within 
section 5 as appertaining to a charity whereof 
the income is applicable or applied to or 
for the benefit of the parish; and that the 
petitioners had no “vested interests” as con- 
templated by the Act—that term meaning only 
such as depend upon the receipt of remunera- 
tion from out of the charitable endowment. 
So this petition also was dismissed ; the Com- 
missioners not asking for costs. Sir Rowland 
Hayward, who served as Lord Mayor in the year 
1570 and latter part of the year 1590, died on 
December 5th, 1593. The monument to him, 
his two wives, and their sixteen children, with 
figures, has been preserved and set up in the 
existing church that was built in 1777, from 
designs variously ascribed to George Dance the 
younger, and Sir William Staines. 








COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTAR. 


UNDER the above title, the writer contributed 
a short paper to the Builder of May 12 last, and 
illustrated by means of chemical analysis the 
superiority of ancient mortar—such, for instance, 
as was used in the construction of old castles 
and churches many centuries ago—compared 
with the ordinary mortar used in the present 
day. 

it is not a little remarkable that in many 
building contracts the specifications contain no 
reference to the detailed composition of the 
mortar to be employed. They provide that the 
mortar shall be govd mortar, but omit to 
describe what is meant by good mortar. This 
omission is much to be regretted, as in case 
of any dispute arising respecting the quality, 
there are no definite points to be inquired 
into,—such as the proportions of sand and 
lime, and the conditions in which these 
materials may exist in the mortar,—whether 
the sand is sharp, with an irregular sur- 
face calculated to bind, or whether it is com- 
paratively smooth and round, as in the case of 
sea-sand, which possesses but little retentive 
property. Again, the nature and condition of 
the lime should be specified, and a limit placed 
upon the quantity that shall exist in the state 
of carbonate of lime, with a view of providing 
that the limestone shall have been properly 
calcined before being slaked into mortar. 

Again, as was pointed out in the original 
paper, so much depends upon the selection of 
really good lime, because, if a superior quality 
is used, a smaller quantity will be necessary in 
order to make good mortar. 

Architects are usually very anxious that 
plenty of mortar should be used in the courses, 
but good walls, with a particularly dry interior 
surface, can be built by using mortar only on 
the outer and inside course, the interior being 
filled with loose stones with a through one at 
irregular intervals. A good illustration of such 
walls, two feet thick, is presented at St. Mary’s 
Church, Illingworth, Halifax, Yorks, where, in 
order to add a chancel, the east end has been 
opened out, showing a section of the north and 
south walls in excellent condition, very com- 
pact, and remarkably dry, though the situation 
of the church on the mountain-side exposes the 
building to the full force of the south-west 
gales. 

A specimen of some of the mortar from these 
walls, which were built in 1777, is now furnished 
(No. 1) to show its superior quality, and for 
comparison with a poor mortar, No. 2, taken 





* This fragment contains traces of the parapet battle- 
ments, The battlements were removed from the adjoining 
portion in St, Giles’s churchyard many years since. 


from an old wall in the garden of Mr. Horace 
Gripper, Rennesley, Wades Mill, Ware. This 
wall is said to have been erected some two 
hundred years ago, and the mortar is soft and 
easily broken up, and is interesting as showing 
that in constricting ordinary out-door walls 
poor mortar was frequently used in days gone 
by, as in the present time :— 
No. 1. No, 2. 
Good Inferior 
Mortar. Mortar, 








Water, lost at 212° Fah. ......... 1°64 1-66 
BO GU Tihs i veccaccccéccvcces 2°59 3°06 
Lo . ucehaleniadavatemuieliebentms 28°50 24°75 
inci déivcnccinctcxceinesaune ‘61 ‘19 
Oxides of iron and alumina...... 3°45 2°35 
PEA Abiinsnedcowedbbtaddasshdkintiven 33 ‘O09 
SRC nee NE ROE A At 25 "16 
IE benkcvdccciccsiackccente 18°80 17:13 
I isieseciscictcdccecerves ‘73 ‘65 
NN iii asl id ehsnninetunes 05 04 
Silica (present as silicate of 
lime)...... itiiddioninnsdbiebiundinva 11°30 2°80 
Insoluble siliceous matters ...... 31°75 3 47°12 
100°10 100°10 
Equal to carbonate of lime ...... 42°72 38:93 


It will be noticed that in the mortar No. 1 
there is 11:30 per cent. of silica present as 
silicate of lime, such as occurs in good Portland 
cement, whereas in No. 2 tnere is only 2°80 per 
cent. In the former the mortar is very hard 
and difficult to separate from the stone, and in 
the latter it is soft, friable, and easily detached 
from the bricks. 

Further, on examining these mortars under 
the microscope, the sand in No. 1 is seen to be 
rough, with sharp edges, while in No. 2 the 
surfaces are rounded and smooth, and evidently 
indicate that at some time they have been ex- 
posed to the action of water, as would be the 
case with sea or river sand. 

The importance of using sharp sand in the 
manufacture of good mortar cannot be too 
much insisted on, as also the importance of 
selecting a really good building lime which 
shall, on careful burning and slaking, furnish a 
mortar that shall possess the properties of a 
cement to a considerable extent, associated with 
those of ordinary good lime. 

In other words, we should take care to select 
a good limestone, see that it is properly burned 
into caustic lime, and carefully slaked, avoiding 
an excess of water ; finally, see that there should 
not be less than 33 per cent. of lime in a sample 
of the dry mortar, and certainly that no soil of 
a clayey nature should be used, but only good 
sharp sand. 

If this be done, much less mortar need be used, 
and if the walls be two feet thick it will not be 
necessary to lay mortar over the whole course, 
but only on the outside and inside, the interior 
being filled with small Ibose stones, which will 
prevent the damp being transmitted from the 
outside—as so often is the case where inferior 
mortar has transmitted moisture directly to 
the inside, and caused serious damage. J. H. 








CAMBRIAN ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


THE Cambrian Archeological Association 
assembled for their forty-third annual Congress 
on Monday, the 13th inst., in the old Royal 
burgh of Cowbridge, or as the Welsh called it, 
Pontfaen, Glamorganshire. The rendezvous 
was well chosen, for this neighbourhood abounds 
with objects of antiquarian interest, prebis- 
toric, Roman, and Medizeval. The district is, 
moreover, a happy hunting-ground for ethno- 
logist, for, lying as it does within the con- 
fines of Siluria, we frequently come across 
descendants of those small black - haired 
people described by Tacitus, and believed by 
modern savants to have been the manufacturers 
of polished stone implements and the builders 
of cromlechs. There is no doubt that the 
Roman legions marched along the straight 
tracts that intersect the country. In Caer 
Worgan we have, according to tradition, the 
remains of a Romano-British town ; stone crosses, 
ornamented with interlaced work, show indi- 
cations of Gaelic art; and in later days this 
was the land which Fitz-Hamon and his twelve 
paladins first snatched from the Welsh. 

The first business of the Association was to 
meet their newly-elected President, the Bishop 
of Llandaff, in the Town-hall, kindly lent for 
the purpose by the Mayor and Corporation of 





Cowbridge. In the inaugural address, his lord- 
ship congratulated the Association on the rich 
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field they had selected for their investigations. 
They would no doubt see at Dyffrin one of 
the grandest cromlechs in Great Britain, and at 
Baydon Hill, near Bridgend, a vast prehistoric 
earthwork would exercise their ingenuity. 
Roman roads and strongholds showed us the 
means used by the masters of the world to 
conquer the country, while unfortified Roman 
villas proved how very complete that con- 
quest had been. In the train of the Roman 
legions followed those missionary priests to 
whose exertions we owed the blessings of 
Christianity. The Northern invaders for 
awhile swept away civilization; then Fitz- 
Hamon and his followers arrived on these 
shores. Norman rule was not, however, accepted 
readily by the Welsh (perhaps it proved more 
severe than had been the Roman domination), 
and the innumerable castles we found in Gla- 
morgan were the result of this struggle. Every 
little landowner seemed to have built a strong 
house for his own protection, a refuge of this 
nature being absolutely necessary. In the 
immediate district one might count up twelve 
castles in six miles; among these St. Donats and 
Fonmon were very notable specimens of Medizval 
architecture. The parish churches, again, were 
not the least interesting archeological features 
in the land of Morgan, which was the very 
cradle of British Christianity, for to this day 
men worshipped on sites consecrated in the fifth 
century by Saints Germanus and Dubricius. 

Archdeacon Thomas proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, which was seconded 
by Mr. R. Banks, Treasurer of the Association, 
and carried with acclamation. 

A very interesting paper on recent excava- 
tions and discoveries in the Black Friars’ 
Priory at Cardiff, written by the Rev. John 
Placid Conway, Professor of Sacred Theology to 
the College of Black Friars at Stroud, was 
then read by the General Secretary (Mr. E. 
Laws), which terminated the proceedings of 
the opening meeting. 

On Tuesday morning, in unwonted sunshine, 
the members drove along the old Roman road 
to St. Hilary’s, where the Vicar, the Rev. Lewis 
Morgan, conducted them over his church, an 
edifice which, in the opinion of some of the 
party, was somewhat over-restored by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott about a quarter of a century 
ago. Near at hand is Old Beaupré (pronounced 
Buper), a house of the Bassets, which has fallen 
into ruin within the memory of those living, It 
is a huge pile of buildings, too large, perhaps, for 
the property. The most noticeable features of 
these ruins are the entrance-gates, extremely 
ornate productions in late sixteenth century 
taste. Over both is the Basset motto, that now 
born by the Welsh Regiment, and concerning 
which there has of late been much discussion. 
The outer gate is dated 1581; here the motto 
reads— 

** Gwell anggy na chwilydd.” 


The inner and most ornate gate bears the date 
1600, and the legend runs — 


“* Gwele anghary na chwilydd,” 


so that it seems opinion was somewhat divided 
as to the spelling of this unfortunate motto 
three centuries ago. 

The next stopping-place was St. Athan’s, 
where is a cruciform church with a central 
tower, an Early English chancel arch, and two 
interesting monuments to the Berkrolle family, 
the knights garbed in armour,—partly chain, 
partly plate,—the dames in coifs and twelfth- 
century garments. From St. Athan’s the party 
proceeded to Gileston, a parish and manor 
surrounded on three sides by St. Athan’s, on one 
by the sea. The church is a toy, standing in 
a flower-garden. Like most of the churches in 
the Vale of Glamorgan, it has a rood staircase 
in the thickness of the wall; the rood-loft was 
lighted by two tiny windows, seemingly Early 
English. 

From hence the excursionists passed on to 
Fonmon, a house of few masters. Mr. Oliver 
Jones met the party, and most hospitably con- 
ducted them over his interesting castle, and 
showed them the treasures contained therein. 
He said that Fonmon was probably built by 
the St. John family between 1150 and 1200, 
and that subsequently by marriage they absorbed 
their superior lords, the Humphreyvilles. This 
house remained in the hands of its fpunder’s 
family until the year 1654, when it was pur- 
chased from the S8t. Johns by Colonel 
Philip Jones, the Parliamentarian Governor 
of Swansea, who, being blessed with a son, 
persuaded the Lord Protector to stand sponsor 
to the child, and called his name Oliver. 
As may be supposed in a house which has seen 


so few changes, many treasures have accumu- 
lated. Over the hall fireplace hangs a portrait 
of Col. Philip Jones, the purchaser of Fonmon ; 
nearly facing him is a portrait of Ireton; in the 
gallery is a remarkable picture of Cromwell, 
said to have been painted by Barber. In this 
portrait Oliver is represented as a man of 
about thirty, with a refined type of face 
and melancholy eyes, the same individual, 
no doubt, whose truculent, masterful visage we 
know so well, but in a different mood. Upstairs 
Mr. Jones had laid out some of the valuable 
documents preserved in the Castle. Among 
them was a warrant under Oliver’s privy seal 
(1657) to pass Sergeant Seys. In another 
(1662) we find a pardon for the same individual 
granted by Charles II. 

Fonmon Castle consists of a square Early 
English tower, with two flanking towers, and 
later additions; the outworks are gone, but it 
is an exceptionally interesting building. For 
about 700 years it has been in the hands of 
two families, and has never been uninhabited. 

From Fonmon the visitors passed along “ The 
Holy Valley” to Liancawan, an extremely in- 
teresting church, repaired (not “ restored’’) 
eleven yearsago. Within it there are a canopied 
screen and some fine Tudor windows. 

The party were most kindly entertained at 
Llantrythid by Col. Trevor Tyler, and inspected 
the remains of the great manor-house. Nowhere 
is this class of building so frequent as in the 
Vale of Glamorgan, and the question arises, 
Whence did the rents come by which they 
were maintained? ‘The source appears to have 
become exhausted, and the buildings fallen into 
ruin during the present century. 

In the evening a meeting was held in Cow- 
bridge Town Hall, under the presidency of 
Archdeacon Thomas, and papers were read by 
Mr. E. Owen, “On English Influence in North 
Wales,” and by Mr, A. Corbett, on “The 
Customs of the Manor of Llanblithian.” 

We will continue our report of the meeting 
next week. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY COMMISSION : 
FURTHER EVIDENCE.* 


THE Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works held its twenty-fourth, and probably its 
concluding, sitting in public (so far as the 
taking of evidence is concerned) on Tuesday 
last, when Lord Herschell, the President, at the 
close of the proceedings, said :— 

The Commissioners, having taken all the 
evidence which appears to them material, and 
that is at present available, propose now to 
adjourn sine die. They desire to thank all who 
have assisted their inguiry. They would 
especially express their obligations to the 
solicitors to the Inquiry Committee for the care 
with which they have investigated some of the 
many communications which the Commissioners 
have received. ‘They desire also to state that 
they have received from the Metropolitan 
Board all the information—documentary and 
otherwise—which they have called for, and 
that this information has been readily supplied, 
and without delay.t 

With the view of completing our record of 
the most salient points of the evidence tendered 
before the Commission, so far as it is of special 
interest to our readers, we this week devote 
some space to a continuation of our summary, 
which we hope to complete in our next two or 
three issues. 

Mr. Horace Gundry, F.R.I.B.A., District Sur- 
veyor of Paddington, recalled, was further 
examined by the Chairman as to the circum- 
stances connected with Whiteley’s building, of 
which, it will be remembered, Mr. Saunders, 
then a member of the Board, was the architect. 
Mr. Gundry said that the building in question 
had since been destroyed by fire. He attended 
the Building Act Committee of the Board in 
reference to the matter, and was there told (he 
could not now say whether by the Chairman or 
by the then Superintending Architect) that the 
Board was advised that the building in question 
was not a warehouse, and that, not being 
ejusdem generis with a warehouse, it did 
not come within the requirements of the 
Act as to the limitation of cubical con- 





* For summary of previous evidence see the Builder, 
pp. 8, 44, 66, 83, 103, ante ; and last volume, pp. 434, 446, 
466 


+ It has previously been stated by Lord Herschell that 





the Report of the Commissioners will probably be issued 
in about two months hence. 
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tents. In 1879 witness received a notice from 
Mr. Brass, the builder, of his intention to 
erect two more warehouses for Mr. Whiteley, 
the dimensions of which were in excess of the 
cube limit. Witness wrote to Mr. Vulliamy, 
the then Superintending Architect of the Board, 
to acquaint him of it, and Mr. Vulliamy re- 
plied,—“ If the doubt expressed by you as to 
the size of the so-called ‘ warehouses,’ now being 
erected for Mr. William Whiteley in your dis- 
trict, is similar to that which was considered by 
the Metropolitan Board with reference to a 
warehouse built by him in ’75, I think you may 
safely take the decision then arrived at by the 
Board as your guide in the present instance. 
It appeared from the statements which were 
then made that the building to which exception 
had been taken was to be used for the purposes 
of a retail shop only, and not as a warehouse 
within the meaning of the 27th Section of the 
Building Act, and the Board, having regard to 
this fact, considered proceedings unnecessary, 
It may be reasonably assumed that new build- 
ings are required to afford increased accommo- 
dation for carrying on the present business in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary.” 
These and other buildings, said the witness, 
went on, and were finished in 1880. They had 
since all been burnt; some parts, including a 
part built in accordance with the Act, had been 
burnt twice. 

Mr. Augustus Harris, recalled, said he had 
never requested Mr. Hebb to ask for theatre- 
tickets. (Mr. Hebb explained that Mr. Harris's 
manager refused to admit him by what he 
called “face presentation,” but told him that if 
he wished to come to the theatre he must write 
to Mr. Harris). 

Lord Magheramorne (formerly more familiar 
as Colonel Hogg, then as Sir James Hogg, and, 
more recently, as Sir James McGarel-Hogg) was 
the next witness called. He said, in answer to 
Lord Herschell, that he was elected Chairman 
of the Board in 1870, on the death of Sir John 
Thwaites. He was at that time elected for one 
year, at the instance of the Government of that 
day, who said they were going to alter the 
government of London,* and he had since 
been elected by the members of the Board as 
their Chairman every successive year for 
a period of eighteen years. The Chairman- 
ship was from the outset a salaried office. 
Sir John Thwaites received a _ salary of 
2,0007. When he (witness) was elected he 
received 1,500/. a year, and the salary was subse- 
quently raised, after a good many years, to 
2,0007. In addition to presiding at the weekly 
meetings of the Board, on Fridays, he always. 
presided at the meetings of the Works and 
General Purposes Committee, on Mondays. He 
was a member of every committee and of every 
sub-committee of the Board, and he attended 
as many of their meetings as it was possible for 
him to do. He usually attended the offices of 
the Board every day. The witness described 
in great detail the working of the various: 
departments and committees of the Board, and 
the duties of the various officers. With regard 
to street improvements, such as Shaftesbury- 
avenue, the course of procedure was as fol- 
lows :—The Engineer first of all laid out the 
line of street, and then the Architect plotted 
out the surplus land in such manner as_ he 
thought would be most conducive to the public 
interests. When that was done, the Architect 
put a value on each site. In days gone by, 
notices used to be put up inviting tenders, and 
the tenders were brought in every Monday at 
half-past twelve, and opened by witness, who 
would then say to Mr. Vulliamy, “Is this near 
your valuation?” Mr. Vulliamy would reply, 
“It is close to my valuation.” Then, generally 
speaking, Mr. Vulliamy was instructed to nego- 
tiate up to his valuation. If a tender were 
not near the Architect’s valuation, then 
the order of the Board to refuse the 
application was moved, seconded, and passed, 
and the applicant had to tender again, 
if he still desired to get the site. At 
the present time that was not the course 
adopted. The witness was asked by Lord 
Herschell whether he was ever under the 1m- 
pression that the people who tendered were 
tendering with any knowledge of what the 
Architect’s valuation was, or of what was likely 
to be accepted. In reply, he said he had not 
the faintest idea that people tendering had any 








* It is a notable coincidence that, as our readers will have 
noticed, this long-talked of change has just been carm 
through the Legislature. By Mr. Ritchie’s Local Govern- 
ment Act, the new County Council for London will — 

' sede the Metropolitan Board of Works in the course of & 
| few months, 
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knowledge of what value had been fixed, 
because when he had been in the chair, and 
gome members had asked to know the 
Architect’s valuation, he, as Chairman, had 
repeatedly refused to allow the Architect's 
valuation to be divulged to anybody. At the 
present time another course was adopted. 
Supposing there was any land, or other property, 
to be sold, the Architect, having consulted the 
auctioneer, arranged in his own mind what he 
considered ought to be the price. He (the 
Architect) came to witness and gave him his 
reasons for it, and when the Architect had given 
his reasons, witness then either agreed with 
them or disagreed with them: he generally 
agreed with them, because the Architect knew 
more about the matter than witness did. Wit- 
ness then took the paper and signed it, put 
it into an envelope and stamped it with his own 
private seal, and when the auctioneer got up 
into his rostrum the sealed envelope was handed 
to him. Sothat, as far as witness could see, 
it was impossible for anybody now to have 
any information whatever as to the valua- 
tion which had been put upon a property, 
because nobody knew it excepting witness and 
the Architect. Asked how the reserve used to be 
fixed before that, witness said it was fixed by 
the Architect, and he kept it to himself, and 
communicated to the auctioneer when he got 
into the box. Asked who knew the reserve 
price before,—i.e., under the old plan,— witness 
said that evidently the Architect must have 
consulted two or three people about it, and they 
must have told others. Asked when there was 
first any question raised, or any suspicion 
aroused, with regard to the conduct of Mr. 
Robertson, witness said about twelve years ago, 
when a serious accusation was made against 
Robertson by a Mr. Fuller. The charge against 
Robertson then was that he had received some 
money for communicating some entry in a book 
of reference of property to be acquired by the 
Board. Witness brought the matter before 
the Works Committee, to whom Robertson 
declared most solemnly that he had never 
done what he was accused of, and, Mr. Fuller 
declining to come forward to substantiate 
the charge, the Board passed a resolution 
affirming that Robertson was not guilty. Last 
year, when the Financial News formulated its 
charges against Robertson, witness sent for him, 
and told him that the charges made against 
him were very serious, and that he ought to 
consult his relations and his solicitor to see 
whether he ought not to bring an action 
against the journal in question. Robertson 
took no step in the matter, which was then 
taken up by the Works Committee of the 
Board, and a _ sub-committee of seventeen 
members was appointed to inquire into the 
charges. The sub-committee met very often, 
but they could not get any evidence against 
Robertson. Of course he denied everything, 
and it ended in a verdict of ‘not proven.” But 
he admitted the truth of the story that the 
Greys were his brothers, and a vote of censure 
was passed upon him. After much discussion 
at the Board, some members voting for his dis- 
missal, it was resolved that Robertson be trans- 
ferred from the Architect’s to some other 
department, but no other department of 
the Board being anxious for his services, 
the Board in the end passed a resolution 
to dispense with his services at the end 
of three months. Witness had not had 
at any time the least suspicion of Mr. 
Goddard’s integrity, and he was astounded 
When Mr. Selway came across and told 
him what had come out before the Com- 
mission about Goddard. Asked as to his know- 
ledge of the connexion of Mr. Saunders and 
Mr. Fowler, two former members of the Board, 
with buildings erected on Board sites, witness 
said he did know that those members were 
concerned as architects for buildings on one or 
two sites, but he certainly did not know what 
had come out before the Commission with re- 
gard to the theatres, &c. In answer to Mr. 
an witness said that as Chairman of the 
_ He exercised a disciplinary control over 
whole office, and if any member of the 
Staff misconducted himself in any way the 
Case came before him. If it were a minor 
matter he would deal with it himself, 
and lecture the offender, or have his chief 
up and tell him what he thought of the 
offender’s conduct. If the misconduct were 
repeated by the same man, then he (witness) 
would be under the painful necessity of re- 
porting it to his colleagues, to be dealt with 
- they might think right. Asked whether 
€ had the power of Suspending an officer 


temporarily until the question of his mis-| 
conduct were brought before some committee 
or other, witness said he did not know 
that there was anything in the By-Laws of 
the Board about it, but he should not have 
had the slightest hesitation in suspending any- 
body if he thought he had done wrong, and 
witness would in that case report to his 
colleagues what he had done, and why, and 
then the case would be dealt with by 
some committee. He was speaking of grave 
cases. The members of the Board were 
independent; he could do nothing with them 
if complaints were made as to their con- 
duct. Any charge of misconduct against a 
member would have to be dealt with by the 
Vestry or District Board whose representative 
he was. Re-examined by the Chairman, the 
witness stated that some two or three years 
ago, or longer, Mr. Hare, the manager of the 
St. James’s Theatre, made a complaint that 
Mr. Hebb had been applying to him for tickets. 
Witness at once sent for Mr. Hebb, and cen- 
sured him, telling him that if such a thing ever 
came to his (witness’s) knowledge again he 
should bring it before his colleagues with a 
view of dispensing with his (Mr. Hebb’s) ser- 
vices. Witness did not at that time make 
the matter public in any way, but acted 
on his own responsibility, and gave Mr. 
Hebb a good lecture. He did not inquire 
of Mr. Hebb whether he had asked for tickets 
elsewhere. It never crossed witness’s mind 
that Mr. Hebb would do such athing. And if 
he (witness) might be allowed to say so, he 
thought that those who had kept these letters 
by them without informing him of their exist- 
ence had behaved in a very reprehensible 
manner, both towards himself (witness) and the 
Board. If he had had before him the letters 
produced by Mr. Harris, he should at once have 
brought the matter to the notice of the Board. 
We must break off here. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


THE Summer term of this School closed on 
Saturday last by an assembly of the usual 
kind in the South Tower of the Palace, and 
the presentation to the students of the Certifi- 
cates awarded by the Examiners. The Chairman 
on this occasion was Mr. A. T. Walmisley, C.E., 
President of the Society of Engineers. The 
Examiners were,— for students in the first 
year’s course,—Drawings, Patterns, and Fitting- 
work, Mr. R. H. Twigg, C.E., M.E.; in the 
second year’s course,—Civil Engineering,—Mr. 
C. Wilson Moore, F.R.G.S., C.H., M.E.; and for 
the Electrical Department, Mr. Sidney Evershed, 
of the Society of Telegraphic Engineers and 
Electricians. 

Mr. Shenton, Superintendent of the Crystal 
Palace School of Art, Science, and Literature, 
read the report of the Examiners, after which, 

The Chairman addressed the students and 
their friends, who were assembled in the 
School. He congratulated tbe students, as 
well as the Principal and his staff, upon the 
highly satisfactory character of the Examiners’ 
reports. From the knowledge he had himself 
acquired of the work done in the School, 
especially by the close acquaintance he had 
made with it as Examiner in the Civil Engineer- 
ing section two years ago, he could believe 
the commendation well-merited. The work of 
the students showed aptitude and application 
on their part, and reflected the highest credit 
on the teachers. The students had entered 
upon a noble profession,—one that had perhaps 
done more than any other for the civilisation of 
the world. The success of workers in some 
other fields of labour benefitted certain parties, 
but the success of the engineer was of 
universal advantage. The subjects of study 
pursued in the School were admirably ar- 
ranged, and its system was so carried out as 
to amply justify the full title of the School as 
one of “ Practical Engineering.” It combined 
actual practical work with the study of theory, 
and enabled students in entering an engineer’s 
office to avail themselves, at once, of practical 
experience in the application of the knowledge 
they had acquired. They had here given to 
them a fair start in the study and practice 
of engineering as a science and an art, of 
practical knowledge and of scientific prin- 
ciples. It was scmetimes said that to the 
engineer nothing was impossible, but they 
should rather say that nothing was impossible 
that was practicable, and to be practicable 
it must be in accordance with scientific princi- 





ples. Theory and practice must go hand in 





hand,—theory enlightening practice, and prac- 
tice demonstrating the truth of theory. He 
impressed upon the students the necessity and 
importance of keen thoughtful observation, 
patience, hard work, promptitude in action, 
honesty and steadfastness of purpose. The 
successful, trustworthy engineer must also be 
a good man of business. He was sure that this 
School was doing an excellent work, and grow- 
ing in favour more and more in the profession, 
because of its thoroughness. It had been said 
that the profession was overstocked ; but it was 
not, he (the Chairman) felt certain, over-crowded 
with competent men, and those who thoroughly 
understood their work and were the masters of 
their profession would obtain employment, while 
others remained idle because they were ignorant 
of the main principles upon which good work 
should be based. 

The Chairman then presented the certificates 
of merit. The lectures for the term were on 
“Railway and Dock Work.” Thirty-two students 
attended the lectures, 22 were eligible for exa- 
mination, and 18 passed satisfactorily. The 
highest number of marks attainable for lecture 
examination was 278. E. C. R. Nelson was: 
first with 261 marks. Mr. Nelson seems entitled 
to be pronounced Dux of the School, his marks: 
being the nearest to the highest possible ever 
yet attained. He was also first in order of 
merit among the students of the first term in 
the Civil Engineering section, for General Sur--. 
veying and preparation of plans, sections, and 
estimates for Parliament. C. Caramaru was. 
second for Lecture Examination, with 238 
marks, and first in order of merit for work in 
the pattern shop. For work in the Drawing 
Office 10 certificates were awarded: A. M. A. 
Struben first, P. B. Motley second. For work: 
in the Pattern Shop 10 certificates. C. Cara- 
maru first, A. M. Templar second. For work 
in the Fitting Shop, 8 certificates, D. A. Andrus,. 


first; E. B. Hall, second. In the Civil 
Engineering Section, first term, General 
Surveying, preparation of plans, sections, 


and estimates for Parliament, 13 certificates, 
Nelson (see ante) first, C. S. Angus, and 
N. B. Dickson equal seconds. Second term, 
calculations, plans, and estimates for a railway 
and dock, 4 certificates, J. S. Lea, first; D. A. 
Symonds, second. Third term, design and 
construction of existing or other engineering 
works, 7 certificates, H. P. Miles, first; E. Bat-- 
tersby, second. In the Electrical Section, theory 
and practice of electricity applied to electric: 
lighting, 3 certificates were awarded, to A. P. 
Crawford, elementary, and to H. C. Belgemann 
and H Riley in advanced sections. To students. 
in the Colonial Section 5 certificates of the first 
grade were awarded. 

Mr. R. H. Twigg and Mr. C. Wilson Moore: 
(Examiners), Mr. Wilson (Principal), and other 
gentlemen, also addressed the students, 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE forty-fifth annual congress of this Asso- 
ciation is, as we have already announced, to be: 
held in Glasgow during the week commencing 
Monday, August 27. The President of the 
meeting will be the Marquis of Bute. We are: 
informed that Her Majesty the Queen has been 
pleased to accept the patronage of the meeting. 
The Prince of Wales, as Duke of Rothesay and 
Baron Renfrew, has also accepted the office of 
Patron. The following is the programme of the 
proceedings :— 

Monday, August 27.—Public reception by the Lord! 
Provost of Glasgow, Sir James King, and the Civic 
Authorities, in the City Chambers, Ingram-street, at 11 
a.M. After which the party will a by train from 
Queen-street Station to the site of the Battle of wm gree 
where the Lord Provost will unveil the statue which has 
been erected in commemoration of the battle, in presence 
of the party, and addresses will be delivered by Mr. J. 
Wyllie Guild, F.S.A.Scot., and Mr, A . Scott, 
F.8.A.Scot., author of ‘The Battle of Langside,’’ The 
members of the congress and others will then be enter- 
tained at luncheon, on the invitation of the Langside 
Memoris1 committee. The Pre-historic Hill fort will be 
examined. At 3.20 p.m., the Cathedral of Glasgow wilh 
be inspected, and its architectural features described by 
Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.1,B.A., F.S,A.Scot., President 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society, and others, A. 
public dinner will be held in the Merchants’ Hall, at 7.45 
for 8 p.m., in time for members who may arrive at Glasgow 
by the morning train from London, — 

Tuesday, August 28,—The party will proceed by the train 
leaving the Central Station at 9,20 to inspect the ruins of 
Bothwell Castle (the property of the Earl of Home), and 
the excavations now in progress.* Afterwards a visit will 
be paid to the Church of Bothwell, which possesses a 
curious stone-roofed chancel, The members will then pro- 
ceed by train vid Hamilton to Craignethan Castle, the 
Tilletudelem of Sir Walter Scott, where, by invitation of 
Mr. M. Bulloch, luncheon will be partaken of within the 
Castle grounds, Should time permit, a visit will be paid to 





* See Builder, p. 72, ante, 
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Lanark and the Falls of the Clyde, There will be an 
evening Meeting at 8 p.m. in the Merchants’ Hall, when 
the Inaugural Address will be delivered by the Marquis of 
Bute, an pers will be read, 

Wednesday, August 29.—Members and their friends will 
pocsee® by the 9,20 train to Tarbert, where carriages will 

@ ready to convey them to inspect Torwood Castle and 
Tapock Broch, both of which will be described by Mr. J. 
Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A.Scot. Carriages will be re- 
‘sumed, and, passing over the site of the Battle of Bannock- 
burn, a visit will be paid to Stirling, where the celebrated 
Castle, the Church, Argyle’s Lodgings, Mar’s Work, the 
Guildhall, Queen Mary’s Palace, and various other anti- 
— will be examined, under the guidance of Mr. W. B. 

ook,- Luncheon will be partaken of, and, should time 

rmit, the Tower of Cambuskenneth Abbey will be visited. 

eturn to Glasgow by train, in time for evening meeting 
at 8 p.m, for the reading of papers in the Corporation 
Galleries. 

Thursday, August 30.—The party will proceed by 
steamer from Broomielaw down the Clyde to Rothesay, 
passing the ancient castles of Dumbarton and Newark, 

‘and the site of the termination of the Antonine Wall. On 
‘arrival at Rothesay, the ruins of Rothesay C stle will be 
inspected and described by the Reverend J. Kk. Hewison, 
M.A., F 8.A.Scot., Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.8.A., and others, Under Mr. Hewison’s guidance, the 
fuined chapel adjoining St. Mary’s Church, the burial- 
place of the Royal Stuarts, ancestors of the Earls of 
Bute, will be inspected and described, the architectural 
features being pointed out by Mr. John Honeyman, 
Carriages will then be in readiness to convey the members 
to the Standing Stones of Lubas, the Vitrified Fort of 
Dunagoil, which will be described by Mr. Honeyman and 
others ; after which the ancient Chapel of St, Blaine’s will 
be visited and described, Thence progress will be made to 
Mount Stuart, where the party will be entertained at 
luncheon, on the invitation of the Marquis of Bute, 
President, who will describe the antiquities and curiosities 
‘laid open for inspection, Carriages will be resumed to 
Rothesay, where the party will be conveyed back to 
Glasgow. Owing to the length of the journey there will be 
no evening meeting 

mio August 31.—Members and their friends will 
proceed by train at 10 o’clock from the Central Station to 

aisley, where the nave of the ancient Abbey, its adjoining 
‘chapel, and traces of the monastic buildings will be 
inspected. After a short notice of the history, the archi- 
tectural features will be pointed out by Mr. Loftus Brock 
and others, The party will then proceed by train to 
Glasgow, and by carriages to inspect the collection of 
Scottish antiquities in the model of the ancient castle of 
the Bishops and we le Glasgow, in the Exhibition 

ounds, Luncheon will partaken of in one of the 

xhibition pavilions, after which the Hunterian Museum 
in the University will be poate under the guidance of 
Professor Young, M.D., Curator. There will be an 
‘evening meeting in the Corporation Galleries at 8 p.m. for 
the reading of papers. 

Saturday, Septemb-r 1.—The party will proceed by train 
from Buchanan-street Station at 9.15 to Doune, where 
the ancient Castle, belonging to the Earl of Moray, will be 
‘inspected, and described by Mr, D. Duncan. The Roman 
— at Ardoch will then be visited and described, after 
which progress will be made to Dunblane to inspect the 
ancient Cathedral, under the guidance of the Rev, A. 
Ritchie and others, Owing to the length of the excursion, 
there will be no evening meeting. 

On Sunday, September 2, a Sermon will be preached in 
the Cathedral at Glasgow by the Reverend G. Stewart 
Burns, D.D. 

Monday, September 3,—The party will proceed by train 
to Bonnybridge Station to inspect the Antonine Wall and 
the almost perfect fort, Rough Castle, one of the Roman 
forts on the line of the wall. Then, on foot to Falkirk, 
and by train to Linlithgow for the ancient Palace and the 
‘Church, both of which will be described by Mr. Duncan 
and others. Return by train from Linlithgow Station in 
time for the closing meeting at 8 p.m., which will be held 
in the Corporation Galleries, and where any remaining 
‘papers will be read. 


The following are among the papers already 
promised for the Congress:—Mr. John Honey- 
man, F.R.1.B.A., on “The Architecture of 
Glasgow Cathedral”; Archbishop Eyre, on 
“The History of the See of Glasgow”; the Rev. 
J. K. Hewison, on “ The Chapel of St. Blaine”; 
Mr. W. G. Black, F.S.A.Scot., on “The Deri- 
vation of the Name Glasgow ”; Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, F.S.A., on “ The Wall of Hadrian”; 
Mr. W. Jolly, H.M. Inspector of Schools, on 
“The Wall of Antoninus”; Mr. A. M. Scott, 
F.S.A.Scot., on “The Battle of Langside”; 
Professor Young, M.D., on “The Collections 
of the Hunterian Museum”; Dr. Phené, 
¥.S.A., F.R.G.S., (1) “On Further Discoveries of 
Mounds in the Form of Animals in the various 
parts of the World,” (2) “On the Similarity of 
Objects found,” &c.; Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
#.S.A., “ Notes on Scottish History”; Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on “ Materials for a 
Scoti-Monasticon”; Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., on “ The Peculiarities of Ancient 
‘Scottish Architecture”, Mr. George R. Wright, 
F.S.A., on “ Extracts from a MS. Diary of the 
Duke of York, on his Journey from London to 
Edinburgh, 1672.” 

Papers are also promised from Professor 
Ferguson, LL.D.; Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
¥.S.A., Principal Librarian, British Museum ; 
Mr. J. O. Mitchell, Mr. D. Duncan, Mr. J. Dal- 
rymple Duncan, F.S.A.Scot.; Professor Hayter 
Lewis F.S.A.; Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., 
‘and several other gentlemen. 








Drighlington.—A memorial stained-glass 
window has been placed in Drighlington 
Church, Yorks, illustrating the Acts of Mercy. 
It has been designed and executed by Messrs. 
Powell Bros., of Leeds. 


* SHORT” QUANTITIES. 


Sir,—With reference to your article [p. 75, 
ante] on “‘Short’ Quantities,” will you allow 
me to point out that the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Priestley v. Stone was 
a necessary result of the practice at present 
adopted by the building trade, and that 
builders can easily make the quantity sur- 
veyor liable by insisting upon having an 
express guarantee or undertaking that the 
quantities are accurate. Under the present 
system, the quantity surveyor does not, in 
fact, make any contract with the builder that 
he will use due care and skill. He is not, in 
fact, retained or employed by the builder before 
he takes out the quantities. He does not, in 
fact, make any express statement or representa- 
tion to the builder that his quantities are 
correct ; and he does not enter into any under- 
taking or guarantee that they are correct. 

If a builder wishes to make the quantity 
surveyor liable to him, he should insist upon an 
undertaking being signed by the surveyor, and 
inserted at the foot of the copy of the quanti- 
ties handed to him. The undertaking might be 
in some such terms as these :—‘“ In the event of 
your tender for the above-mentioned work 
being accepted, I hereby (in consideration of 
your paying me 1} per cent. on the amount of 
your tender, and £ for lithography) under- 
take and guarantee that the above quantities 
correctly state the amount of work and mate- 
rials necessary for the completion of the said 
work in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cation signed by the architect, and in case the 
said quantities are found to be deficient, I 
agree to pay you the value of the work and 
materials omitted.” 

Of course, I can understand that in many 
cases the quantity surveyor might refuse to sign 
any such undertaking. The builder can then 
either refuse to tender, or can have the quanti- 
ties tested for himself, or can rely on the repu- 
tation of the quantity surveyor for careful 
work. On the other hand, if the surveyor does 
sign an undertaking, both he and the builder 
will know their exact legal position. 

There is one other course open to the builder 
—he can insist upon the quantities being made 
the basis of his contract with the building 
owner. This course was recommended by Mr. 
Justice Stephen, in his judgment in Priestley v. 
Stone, and on the strength of that judgment 
a builder (in a case in which I was recently 
engaged) obtained a large sum from the build- 
ing owner beyond the contract price, because 
the quantities were deficient. 


ARTHUR H. SPOKES. 





Srr,—The case as to short quantities which you 
criticise in your number of August 4th is so im- 
portant to the building world that I may perhaps 
be allowed to point out what seemed to me some 
fallacies in your comments [p. 75, ante]. At the 
beginning of your criticisms (third col.) you take the 
Master of the Rolls to task* for saying that there 
was no precedent for an action by a builder against 
@ quantity surveyor, and you quote the case of 
*‘Scargill v. Shoppee,” from Mr. B. Fletcher's 
work, as an instance to the contrary ; but you also 
state that this was an action by a burlding-owner 
against a quantity surveyor. There is, therefore, 
absolutely no analogy between the two cases, and it 
is, if I may say so, absurd to say, as you do, ‘‘ that 
in logic, if not in law, if they Ata. seat could be 
sued by one party to the contract for excessive 

uantities, they could be sued by the other party for 
deficient quantities,” because there is a direct 
contract between the building owner and the 
quantity surveyor, made by the architect, the 
authorised agent of the former, and of course one 
party of a contract can sue another for « breach of it. 
Therefore the case of ‘‘ Scargill v. Shoppee”’ is quite 
irrelevant to the case under discussion. ou 
tien quote the belief of two capable architectural 
text writers, but, of course, the opinion of any 
single individual, though it be expressed in print, 
has no special weight in a matter of this kind. 
Practically, then, the gist of your quarrel with the 
decision of the Court of Appeal is in the assertion 
of the judges, that the quantities du not amount to 
a representation that they are true in fact. Of 
course, you allude to an implied representation, not 
to a direct one, and, on all hands, it is admitted 
that there is nothing more uncertain than the 
doctrine of implied representation, because the 
mind of one verson will often imply a representation 
which to the mind of another appears quite unten- 
able ; but I maintain that any one looking at this 
question unfettered by the professional ideas of an 
architect or a lawyer, would say that all that 
the quantity surveyor implies by his bill of quanti- 
ties is that he bas taken reasonable care to 
make them accurate, and that he has brought 
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| competent skill to the task; an implied repre. 
sentation that the bills are correct, in fact, jg 
the same as the guarantee that they are 8 
and no professional man can possibly guarantee 
that his work is altogether free from mistakes, An 
architect does not represent that his plans are 
absolutely correct, only that he has taken reasonable 
care, and isa competent man. It is the same with 
the physician: he does not guarantee that his 
prescription is absolutely right, he only represents 
that he has brought care and skill to the work 
How, then, can a greater responsibility fairly be put 
on a quantity surveyor than on any other pro. 
fessional man! Again, why should the builder be 
in a better position than a man who makes use of 
the services of any other professional man than 
quantity surveyor; assuming that, by custom, he 
could sue the latter for short quantities, it could 
only be on the ground of negligence, or of being 
quite incapable of performing his duties. The 
practical result of your contention would be to 
place the builder in this position,—one more 
favourable than is occupied by any one else engaged 
in business,—viz., that the builder could obtain for 
his guidance quantities for which another person, 
viz., the building owner, ultimately pays and is 
primarily liable for, and that though the builder 
does not pay for them, he is to have an absolute 
guarantee for their correctness,—a position which, 
to an unprofessioval mind, is absurd. 


August 6, 1888. A BARRISTER, 





Srr,—No doubt considerable interest has been 
excited amongst the architectural profession and 
building trade generally in the case of ‘‘ Priestley 
and Gurney v. Stone,” which was tried in the early 
part of this year before Mr. Justice Stephen, and 
concerning which some correspondence appeared in 
your columns on the 21st and 28th of January last. 
I have read with care the report of the ‘‘ appeal” 
case in the Times newspaper of the 31st ult., and 
also your very excellent article on the subject in 
the Builder of the 4th inst. 
The result of the original trial and the confirma. 
tion of the decision by the Court of Appeal appear 
to be as unsatisfactory as it is possible to imagine, 
both in regard to the architectural profession and the 
building trade, and if upheld will influence in a very 
detrimental way the’ well-recognised understanding 
hitherto existing between building-owners, archi- 
tects, and builders. 
It is unquestionably desirable, and _ indeed 
essential, in the case of large contracts, that 
‘¢ quantities ” should be supplied, as by such means 
contractors are all placed at the outset upon an 
uniform basis, from which they are enabled to make 
their calculations and to prepare their tenders ; and 
I am satisfied that when ‘‘ quantity surveyors” of 
good standing are employed, the bills of quantities 
are generally prepared with great accuracy, and 
with due regard to the interests ci the building 
owner and the builder respectively; it cannot, 
however, be too strongly impressed upon architects 
to prepare their drawings and specifications in the 
first instance in such a manner as not to admit of 
any conflicting or double meaning. as ae 

It is all-important that the initial proceeoings 1 
regard to the planning of buildings and the prepara- 
tion of specifications and bills of quantities should 
be correct and explicit, and in the interest of all 
parties concerned it is very desirable that provision 
should be made for the reference to a professional 
arbitrator of any matter that may arise in dispute, 
as by this means many a legal quibble and unsatis- 
factory decision would be avoided, for it is evident 
that few ot our judges are well versed in the intricate 
details and technicalities of specifications and bills 
of quantities. re 

I would suggest the advisablity of inserting 
specifications some such clause as the following, 
viz., “‘ Tenders are invited in accordance with the 
accompanying drawings, and subject to the — 
and provisions of this specification and of tue = 
of quantities supplied herewith ; and prior to i 
signing of the contract, the contractor whose ten 
may be accepted will be required to satisfy bimse 
as to the correctness of the said quantities an 
certify accordingly.” If any errors were discové F 
they could be adjusted between the architect _ 
contractor: the builder whose tender was mer> 
be accepted would not object to the slight trou! ‘ 
or expense of checking the correctness of the Le 
cipal items, and when once admitted no fu e 
question could arise as to the accuracy of the 
tities, and misunderstandings of the nature ul 
consideration would be avoided. 

Henry D. HuMPHRIS. 
Cheltenham, Aug. 6, 1888. 
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Erratum.—a correspondent points out that 
an awkward error appears in our Issue O° 
week in re the Wallace statue, Aberdeen. : 
was there stated to have been “carried out PY 
the aid of a bequest of 3,000/., left for the pup 
by the late Sir John Steell, the sculptor, 
Edinburgh.” Sir John Steell, we are 8 ied 3 
learn, is still alive, and lately was awar cm 
pension of 100/. per annum for his a | 
sculptor. The bequest was left by the Ja . 
Steel, of Grange-road, Edinburgh. We 





* We did nothing of the kind.—Ep. 


much regret the mistake. 
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ARTIFICIAL STONES.—VII. 


Stones formed from Plaster of Paris (continued). 


MILE DE LAROQUE’S patented arti- 
ficial marbles were composed of. plaster 
| of Paris and alum mixed with pure 
water or gum-water. The mixture was care- 
fully treated by the application of sections or 
glabs of coloured plaster, and the cast was 
strengthened with canvas backing, especially if 
formed into slabs or panels. The veins were 
produced by drawing coloured threads of silk 
through the mixture. The moulds may be 
lished or rough, according to the surface- 
effect desired. 

In 1876 Guelton & Sandeman patented a pro- 
cess in which artificial marble was made from 
Keene’s cement on glass moulds, the veins, &c., 
being imitated with webs, nets, &c., of coloured 
fibres. The slabs were backed with hemp or 
similar material, and soaked in a solution of 
asphalte to render them waterproof. 


In the formation of another patent artificial 
marble, the plaster of Paris is mixed with a 
solution containing tungstate of soda, tartaric 
acid, bicarbonate of soda, and tartrate of potash. 
To produce the veined effect, hairs are dipped in 
the required colour, and laid on the surfaces of 
the slab or mould on or in which the plaster is 
to be placed, and, before the plaster sets, drawn 
up carefully through it so that they part with 
their colour. 

Another inventor suggests the use of what is 
known as “ Martin’s cement,” a compound 
made in a similar way to ‘*‘ Keene’s cement,” 
only that the carbonates of potash or soda are 
employed in addition to the alum, and the 
calcining of the mixture takes place at a higher 
temperature. 


The so-called ‘‘ Muro’? marble was directed 
to be made from either ‘‘ Keene’s” or 
“Martin’s”? cement, or a mixture of the two 
made into a paste with a solution of sulphate 
of iron and a little nitric acid in water. The 
slabs produced are, when dry, treated with tar 
varnish stoved at a temperature between 
200° F. and 300° F. for twelve or twenty-four 
hours, and when cooled, rabbed smooth with 
pumice-stone, coloured, varnished, japanned, 
&c., a8 required. 


Another marble-like artificial stone is said to 
be obtainable by the use of a mixture contain- 
ing ten parts of Keene’s cement, one part of 
ground glass, and half a part of alum or salt 
dissolved in hot water. 


Pick’s ‘‘ Neoplaster,’”’ patented in 1883, con- 
tains about 75 per cent. of plaster of Paris, 
mixed with marl, felspar, and either coke dust 
“or any matter containing iron.” If mixed 
with pumice-stone and suitable colours, it forms 
a substance resembling marble. 


In 1882 Guelton patented the use of a cement 
formed of alabaster and alum. ‘To produce 
a crystallised surface on stones containing this 
cement, alum solution was to be sprayed on while 
they were setting. 

Pelez’s ‘“Imitative Stones” were composed 
of a mixture of ten pounds of rosin, twenty 
pounds of plaster of Paris, four pounds of coke 
dust, and ten pounds of fine sand, melted 
together. Large blocks might be economically 


made by filling the centre with flints or other 
Coarse material. 


“White asphalte’? is a somewhat similar 
material to the foregoing, being made up of ten 
pounds of rosin melted with twenty pounds of 
plaster of Paris and ten pounds of pulverised 
flint. These ingredients having been thoroughly 
incorporated, two pounds of rosin oil are to be 
Stirred in. 

“ Maretzo” marble is formed from plaster of 
Paris cast in polished moulds, and veined with 
coloured moistened fibres of silk, which may be 
fixed on frames and drawn through the mixture. 
A patent Obtained in 1884 varies the mode 
of obtaining the veining, and is applicable to 
_— materials besides plaster of Paris. Fine 
row » plaster, or cement is run or rolled out into 

In sheets or slabs, allowed to dry atmo- 
spherically until it cracks or breaks into pieces. 
: hecessary, the cracking may be facilitated 

y gentle tapping. Into the cracks or spaces 
80 formed a coloured slip of Clay, plaster, or 
Similar materials is run in and allowed to 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
12,197, Fireproof Construction. J. B. Petter. 


This invention consists in the arrangemert of 
one or more shafts or chimneys immediately over 
and leading from the top of a stage or platform, 
which may be mechanically or automatically opened 
by the action of heat on melting material, or in 
other ways. The products of combustion in case of 
fire are carried off through shafts, and the passages 
for the audience are utilised for the ingress of fresh 
air to be drawn towards the shaft, avoiding the 
danger of aspbyxiation for the audience. 


12,291, Automatic Door Closer and Check. 
W. Fraser. 


The closer which is the subject of this invention 
acts by a spring, which actuates a piston In a 
receptacle filled with oil. The travelling of the 
piston through the oil contained in a cylinder 
affords an effective check. The details of con- 
ve are specially adapted to this form of 
closer. 


7,617, Improvements in Unions for Lead- 
Pipes. J. Bardsley. 


According to this invention, the union or coupling 
for jointing lead-pipes is made in two parts instead 
of three, as heretofore. Solder or leather is also 
dispensed with. The male socket is constructed a 
little longer than usual, and the front part is 
bevelled or turned to an angle corresponding to that 
of the flange. This socket has an external screw to 
fit into the internal] screw of the femalesocket. At the 
end of the female sccket is a hole sufficiently large to 
receive the lead-pipe to be jointed. After the pipe 
has been tamped at the end, by screwing up the socket 
so as to press the bevelled or turned front against 
the tamped end of the lead - pipe resting on the 
flange of the female socket, a perfect joint is made. 


8,011, Draught-proof Reversible Window. 
W. W. Clayton. 


The object of this invention is to dispense with 
sash-cords and weights, and, at the same time, 
render the window perfectly draught-proof. A 
‘‘rack-and-pinion ”” movement is used to open and 
close the sashes, which may be turned inside for 
cleaning, glazing, &c.; or may, if desired, be 
entirely lifted out of the frame. Each sash requires 
two racks, one for each side, and the pinion or 
cogged wheel is worked by a key, one key working 
all the racks. 


8,385, Ventilating Apparatus. J. McConachy. 


This invention refers to an apparatus designed to 
present a sightly appearance, both externally and 
internally, allowing air to pass through while it 
prevents the passage of rain. The chief feature is 
the arrangement of louvres on a ventilating panel, 
which is made ornamental as well as useful. A 
ventilating-shaft, divided by radial partitions, con- 
ducts the air currents to and from the apartment. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Aug. 3.—11,238, S. Edmonds and W. Timbrell, 
Catches or Fasteners for Doors, Gates, &c.—11,248, 
E. Darley. Panic Bolt for Doors of Theatres, &c,.— 
11,249, W. Ross, jun., Syphon Drain-pipes. —11,250, 
T. Dowd, Window and Rising Latch Fastenings, — 
11,260, R. Stephens, Sash Fasteners.—11,263, 
F. Hemings, Planning of Terrace Houses,— 
11,271, C. Kinnell and G, Rothnie, Balancing and 
Opening Sashes, Casements, or Ventilators. —11,275, 
R. G. and E. Restall, Stoves.—11,279, J. Fejér, 
Grate or Trellis for Windows. 

Aug. 4.—11,290, E. Poole, Roofing Tiles.—11,306, 
W. Howard, Window Fastenings. — 11,327, G. 
Sutherland, Combined Latch and Lock. 

Aug. 7.—11,362, A. Ostins, Self-closing Window. 
--11,398, P. Brentini, Paint-removing Compound. 

Aug. 8.—11,427, J. Millar, Underground Urinals, 
Waterclosets, &c.—11,429, J. Parkinson and Others, 
Rules, T-squares, Levels, and Set-squares.—11,433, 
J. Jackson, Radiators for Warming and Ventilating 
Buildings.—11,460, C. Priestley and S. Gurney, 
Wood-block Flooring. — 11,466, C. Southon, jun., 
Chimney Cowl. 

Aug. 9.—11,483, H. Planner, Disinfecting Appa- 
ratus for Water-closets. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


8,070, J. Morrell, Dust-bins.—8,829, J. Calder, 
Water-closet Cisterns, &c.—9,574, Emmott & Co., 
Tower Bolts.—9,630, M. Cockburn, Stoves and 
Cooking Ranges.—10,066, C. Darrah, Ventilators. 
—10,081, A. Boult, Imitation of Wood Graining.— 
10,459, W. Harte, Window Fastenings.—10,501, B. 
Jones, Tipping Carts.—10,532, F. Genth, Water- 
closets.—10,544, F. Winser, Flushing Tanks or 
Cisterns.—10,568, F. Royce, Electric Bells. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


11,237, H. Noble and G, Haley, Hearths of Fire- 
places, Fenders and Dados of Metal and Enamel.— 
13,537, T. Fawcett, Brickmaking and Drying 
Machinery.—18,680, J. Seaon, Construction of 
Roofs. —13,976, W. Moore, Preventing the Bursting 
of Water-pipes by frost. —2,576, A. Boult, Burglar 
Alarms.—4,518, J. Marston, Opening and Closing 





[matic Locking Bolt.—7,289, W. Allan, Construction 


of Pipes.—9,733, E. Emanuel, Double Fan for Wash- 

out Closets.—9,856, B. Munster, Window Sashes. 

a Sash Frames. — 10,040, C. Rogers, Wood 
crews. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Ava. 3. 


By Driver & Co. 


Warwickshire—The Berkswell Hall estate :— 
Berkswell Hall, and 1,94la. 3r. 12p.; and the 
a iiiaiecitaiiita daa taiineailta aah inne Raa lai £90,00@ 
Numerous cottages and plots of land.................. 3,665 
Sunnyside Farm, containing 22a, Or. 22p., freehold 1,750 
Marsh Farm, containing 61a. 2r. 26p., freehold ... 4,000 


Ave. 7. 
By DrBenuaAM, TEwson, & Co, 
Caterham—The residence called Woodlands, and 








ETT TN a I 4,000, 
South Kensington—12, Wallgrave-terrace, 70 years, 
SG Cihdanetits scedesehdveidicietpsniacocicence: 405 
Dorset - square, Park-street — Ground -rents of 
£34, 13s , term 11 years . pondaepnaceteniniin 300- 
By FarEesrortueEr, Ett1s, & Co, 
Weybridge—The residence known as Petersham 
pS ae 2,36 
Covent Garden—10, Maiden-lane, freehold ............ 2,350" 
Aveust 8, 
By Sr. Quintin & Son. 
Brentwood—1 and 2, Western Villas, freehold ...... 1,580 
By Herrine, Son, & Daw. 
New Southgate—13 and 14, Railway-terrace, free- 
SUTTIT Uisiensdescpdandidniannianineeinaneeibbeinusiabiansanadbineess 1,750 
By Satter, Rex, & Co. 
Lincoln’s Inn—14, Little Wild-street, and 15, Wild- 
court, freehold ............. dnbabbeecbettonrend 1,440" 


Avaust 9, 
By Newzon & Harpina. 


Clapham—132, Larkhall-lane, and improved ground- 
rents of £21, 9s., 26 years, ssunstienad £21. 10s. 750 
Pentonville—5, Cumberland - terrace, 29 years, 























I faidinitinunsteitstntenietlinnssienconns 500 
Gravesend—1, The Grove, freehold........................ 350 
Brixton—7, Morval-road, 91 years, ground-rent £7.. 260: 

By C. C. & T. Moors, 
Old Ford—76, Hewlett-road, freehold .................. 385- 
Buckhurst Hill—9 and 10, Bridge-terrace, 94 years, 

I i aineiiniteaislinaateastaniadninaninadtensbiites 200 
Victoria Park—344, Old Ford-road, 65 years, ground- 

I  dichivisitensdhihcishiiiinittidleinnenemianiniinditatduniedbadin 350 

By Gro, Goutpsmitn, Son, & Co. 
Belgravia—9, Upper Belgrave-street, 36 years, 

I  cdcinenntdtncitintenectbididiceseninies 5,300" 

Chelsea—Ground-rents of £3, reversion in 84 years, 90 
Ground.-rents of £3, reversion in 84 years............ 90 
43 to 49 odd, Milman’s-street, freehold............... 1,520 
Ten freehold cottages in Ann’s-place .................. 1,810 

By Witxr1nson & Son (at Brighton), 

Lindfield—Goddard’s Farm, and 56a, 2r. 13p., free- 

ee Se eT ere yO OO We 1,340- 
Brighton—10, Montpelier-crescent, freehold ......... 875 
Hove—47, Denmark-villas, freehold ..................... 940 

Avaust 10, 
By G. A, WILKINSON. 

Forest Hill—6 to 9, Wynell-road, 75 years, ground- 

UD I Bits cnsetdnicndevndiobcibvtbbncdeceninninvbbinednandnecs 785 

11 to 15, Wynell-road, 75 years, ground-rent £35., 690” 
By Baker & Sons, 

Tottenham—The Wenlock Brewery Stores, 88 years, 

ground-rent £30... snndssetnvetecksinuketoanesedinn 750 
Newington Causeway — No, 87, freehold, area 

Signe  watcbenitadennsnnsibtangrnepnpeanttidineeneceozeceoen 1,500 
Brixton—115, Loughborough-road, 15} years, ground- 

WUD Bi ccncenscscascchectes Seectatcnanntbbbentacddeddsenee 345. 

atiscellanen. 





Board Schools, West Hartlepool.—At the 
monthly meeting of the West Hartlepool School 
Board, held on the 7th inst., Mr. Thomas S. 
Hudson presiding, a committee brought up a 
report recommending that, subject to the con- 
ditions of instruction being complied with, Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins’ (Darlington) plans for No. 1 
School, to be situate in Young and Derwent- 
street (north-west of the town) and to accom- 
modate 360 boys, 310 girls, and 330 infants, and 
Mr. Pritchett’s (Darlington) plans for No. 2 
School, to be situate in Oxford-street, to accom- 
modate 350 mixed scholars, 270 infants, and@ 
300 girls, be accepted. After discussion, a 
practically unanimous assent was given to the 
adoption of Mr. Hoskins’ plans. It was subse- 
quently resolved that Mr. Pritchett’s plans for 
the Oxford-street schools be accepted. 

Surveyorships.—At a special meeting of 
the Oswestry Town Council on Saturday last, 
Mr. James Bolton, Assistant Surveyor of Wigan, 
was appointed Borough Surveyor of Oswestry, 
at a salary of 200/.,in succession to Mr. H. T. 
Wakeham, C.E., who has been appointed Sur- 
veyor of the Garston district, Liverpool. There 
were 126 candidates. At a meeting of the 





Dewsbury Town Council on the 9th inst., it was 





Fanlights, Skylights, &c.—7,239, E. Baller, Auto-' 


resolved to increase the salary of the Borough 
Surveyor from 250/. to 3002. per annum. 
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A New Building Estate at Wimbledon. 
—QOn Monday last Messrs. Baker & Sons offered 
for sale, at the Prince of Wales’ Hotel, Wim- 
bledon, 135 plots of freehold building land on 
the Southdown estate, which is situated about 
ten minutes’ from the Wimbledon Station of 
the London and South-Western Railway, and 
the new station about to be erected in con- 
nexion with the new line now in course of con- 
struction to join the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way at Putney. The estate is about 20 acres 
in extent, on which five new roads have been 
constructed for the erection of about 300 houses 
and shops. It was stated that the roads on the 
estate are supplied with a duplicate system of 
drainage, and that connexion could be made 
from the sewers from each lot. It was 
added that the mains of the Lambeth 
Waterworks Company had been laid down 
in all the roads, and now supplied the estate. 
Most of the plots offered have frontages of 
18 ft., and depths [varying from 70 ft. to 
90 ft., and they were described as suitable for 
the erection of medium-sized villas; whilst 
several other plots, facing a wide main road 
from Wimbledon to Raynes Park, are much 
larger, having frontages of 39 ft., and depths of 
from 110 ft. to 125ft. The auctioneer, in sub- 
mitting the property, said it was ready for 
building operations being at once commenced, 
well-made roads and drainage having been com- 
pleted, together with an ample water-supply. 
The large plots, of 39ft. frontage, were first 
submitted, and for these 190/. each was the 
highest sum offered, on which the auctioneer 
observed that 200/. was the reserve, and any 
offer above that sum would purchase them. No 
further bids being made they were withdrawn. 
The smaller plots, having frontages of 18 ft., 
were next submitted, when several were sold at 
prices averaging 40/. each. 

The German Houses of Parliament.— 
The building destined to be the future home of 
the German Reichstag will be a remarkable 
edifice. The brickwork is now completed as 
far as the roof, but the facing, both inside and 
out, is still in course of erection. The sand- 
stone blocks used for the facing are by them- 
selves thicker than the walls of many, even the 
largest houses, some of them weighing as much as 
4tons. The stone used will be, like the assembly 
which is to deliberate in its halls, of a thoroughly 
representative character. There will be sand- 
stone from Silesia, broken from the quarries of 
Alt-Warthau, near Bunzlau, and of Rackwitz, 
near Lowenberg; Bavaria will be represented 
by Lower Franconian stone from Burggreppach. 
In the Hanoverian portion of the Harz Mountains, 
blocks are being taken from the stone quarries of 
Nesselroden, near Osterode. The Teutoburger, 
Wald, where Varus and his Roman legions 
perished, will supply stone from Bergheim, near 
Hoster. Although the various quarries east and 
west are separated by long distances, they all 
furnish a uniform light grey material of the 
same colour,and of equal soundness. From the 
south-west of the German Empire the fine- 
grained darker stone will be sent, which is to be 
used for facing and adorning the inner halls 
and lobbies. Bayerfeld, on the Alsenz, in the 
Bavarian Palatinate on the Rhine, and Udel- 
fingen, near Trier, are supplying stone ; and in 
order that the reconquered provinces should 
not be absent in the new building, the quarries 
of Arzweiler, near Saarburg, and of Pfalzburg, 
will furnish material from Lothringen. 

The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron trade looks very healthy. The slight 
weakness observable last week has entirely 
disappeared; the demand is well sustained, 
and the tone of the market is strong. Pig-iron 
is much firmer. At Glasgow warrants have been 
going up steadily, and an active business has 
been done; they have now reached 40s. a ton. 
Scotch makers’ iron is from 6d. to 1s. a ton 
higher. Middlesbrough pig has quite recovered 
from its recent relapse, and is now quoted 
33s. 3d. prompt, while 33s, 6d. is refused by 
makers. With a moderate enquiry for pig-iron 
in Lancashire, the recent advance has become 
well established. In Staffordshire crude metal 
is stiff. The hematite pig-iron trade is very 
steady, and in the north-west mixed numbers of 
Bessemer are quoted 44s. a ton, an advance of 
6d. on the week. A very hopeful feeling 
prevails in the finished iron trade, and advances 
in price are reported. Although there is an 
abundance of orders for steel, prices of rails do 
not improve. 
material departments, however, there is a 
tendency towards better prices. The ship- 
building 
amount of activity amongst engineers.—Jron. 





In the plate and shipbuilding | oak 


yards are busy,and there is a fair] ra 





The Victoria Hall and the South London | 


Polytechnic Schools.—The committee of the 
Victoria Hall having raised the sum of £17,000 
for the purchase of the freehold of the building 
in Waterloo-road, for many years known as the 
Victoria Theatre, but more recently as the 
Victoria Hall, the building will now be utilised 
in connexion with the South London Polytechnic 
Schools, the property being handed over to 
the Commissioners of the Schools rent-free, 
The ballad concerts and variety entertain- 
ments which have been so popular there during 
the last few years will not, however, be inter- 
fered with under the new arrangement, the 
great hall itself being still retained for this 
class of entertainments; but at the back 
of the building, class-rooms are to be built 
for the use of the working men and 
others attending the Schools, and it is intended 
to make the Victoria the senior branch of the 
Polytechnic Schools in South London, the 
classes for technical instruction and the amuse- 
ments in the hall being thus quite distinct. 
The Commissioners expect to raise an endow- 
ment fund of 30,0002. or more, about 6,000/. of 
which is intended to be expended in the erec- 
tion of the class-rooms, and other alterations in 
the building connected with the work of 
technical instruction. It is said that in the 
negotiations for the purchase of the freehold 
the ground-landlord made a reduction of 4,000/. 
in the purchase-money, in consideration of the 
public utility of which the building is in future 
to be the centre. 

“Sweating” in the Paris Building 
Trades.—According to an “Occasional Corre- 
spondent ” of the Times (see that journal for 
Tuesday last), ‘“‘ marchandage,” which, in tech- 
nical parlance, corresponds with our term 
“sweating,” largely prevails in the Paris build- 
ing trades. Says the correspondent :—“‘ Mar- 
chandage’ differs from sweating, inasmuch as 
in France it is considered to apply more espe- 
cially to the building trades; hence the great 
importance of its abolition by the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council. Sweating in the building trades, 
especially among the plasterers, exists also in 
England, but apparently not to the same extent 
asin France. Builders in Paris make any num- 
ber of small contracts for various portions of a 
structure. The sub-contractor, taskmaster, or 
‘tacheron, engages more or less_ unskilled 
and inferior workmen to help him, and pays 


wages low enough to admit of his making a/T 


good profit. Thus the work is badly done, the 
workmen, often Belgians or Germans, badly 
paid, while the skilled French workers stand 
out in the cold starving for want of employ- 
ment. To this may be attributed much of the 
present dissatisfaction and the general outcry 
against the importation of foreign labour, 
which in Paris is a far more serious grievance 
than in London. The proportion of foreigners 
who compete and reduce the rate of wages is 
much greater in Paris, and in France generally, 
than in England.” 

Great Enlargement of the Midland 
Railway Company’s Works at Derby.— 
The Midland Railway Company are about to 
make a very extensive enlargement of their 
engine and carriage works at Derby, which 
already cover the large area of more than 
200 acres. For the purposes of the extension 
the Company have purchased, from the trustees 
of the late Sir George Wilmot, and the present 
baronet, Sir Robert Wilmot, the property known 
as the Osmaston Park Estate at Derby, which is 
situated adjacent to the Company’s existing 
works. The land purchased extends over an 
area of 235 acres, and includes Osmaston Hall, 
the ancestral home of the Wilmots, a fine old 
mansion, erected in the year 1696, which will 
now be shortly demolished. When the addi- 
tional works now about to be constructed are 
completed, the Midland Company’s locomotive 
and carriage manufacturing establishment will 
cover an area of between 450 and 500 acres, 
being the largest railway works of its kind in 
England, with the exception of those of the 
London and North-Western Company at Crewe. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


























TIMBER, R&2@4 & & da 

Teak, E.I.......... load 8 0 0 1210 0 
Sequoia, U.S...........ceeeeeee footcube 0 23 03 0 
Birch, Canada load 215 0 415 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. .... . 200 0 0 
._,  . omens 200 410 0 
Canada ...... 400 610 0 
Pine, Canada red 210 0 310 0 
» yellow 210 0 40 0 

h, Dantsic fathom 310 0 50 0 
St, Petersburg... odecceten 600 60900 











TIMBER (continued). £. 8, 
























































d, &. 8, 

Wainscot, Odessa, crown............... 210 0 380 my 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist..std.100 8 0 0 910 9 

- 4th and 3rd............ 610 0 710 9 
I ieee die deintatassanbaneennens 600 710 9 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 910 0 15 0 9 

- i os  wengeeses 00 909 

Ss eae 710 0 1000 
ER a 710 0 1610 9 
White TED cnencsencsnensqencoansnnnnenee 810 0 1710 9 
Canada, Pine, Ist 15 00 240 9 

- —— pn 910 0 1510 09 

at » ord, &. 710 0 910 0 

<—— ‘pshibbaaisaaee 810 0 910 9 

a 3rd and 2nd ...... 600 7100 
New Brunswick, &c. 610 0 769 

_ S p= 410 0 1109 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 

ha 010 6 O18 6 
Second ... nti 29-2: one 
Other qualities ................0.0.000. 046 069 

Cedar, Cuba...............0.. foot 0 0 3 00 3 
Ne 0 0 3 0 0 3 
STI: slhiniscchatnensinhiddinneliiees 002 008 

Mahogany, Cuba .............ccccseesees 00 4 00 & 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 00 4 00 & 
Mexican “ee 004 00 4 
Tobasco Bate 1s Siena 0 0 44 00 & 
Honduras -~. >. ere, 0 0 44 00 & 

Box, Turkey ...... .....t0n 656 0 0 12 0 0 

OI MIN ncsescccesnccoscasedl foot 0 0 44 0 0 6 

METALS, 

Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 417 6 6 0 0 
- - at worksin Wales... 4 7 6 410 0 
»,  Staffordshire,inLondon .. 56 56 0 615 0 

CoprEr— 

British, cake and ingot......... ton 75 0 0 76 0 0 
Ee 7510 0 7600 
BROCE, GION 200.0 00cecsecceccccccscesee 80 0 0 00 0 
jason 81 5 0 8115 0 

YELLOW MBTAL,.......ccccccssessoveee lb 0 0 7% 0 0 7 

LEap— 

8 ton 1217 6 000 
English, common brands ............ 13350 000 
| a 1426 147 6 

SPELTER— 

Silesian, special ...............6. ton 17 2 6 17 7 6 
Ordinary brands..............sssccesees 1617 6 17 2 6 

Tin— 

Straits... ton 93 00 000 
nee ieee ten 9300 000 
ae 98 00 9000 

Zinc— 

English sheet ton 1810 0 1910 0 
OILS. 

en patente ton 18 7 6 1812 6 

Cocoanut, Cochin .........scccccccsseeees 2410 0 27 00 
RUIN ‘sitadensdideebessieodanncotesncasens 2250 000 

DRI - s caistnsdnnssheontndatedeneane 20 0 0 2010 0 

Rapeseed, English pale ............... 2510 0 O00 86 

- EIEN. senesescnes 24450 00 0 

Cottonseed, refined ...........ccccsecees 2015 0 000 

Tallow and Oleine ...........ccccccesecees 25 00 45 0 0 

INE, Wall conccncccccsseosccnceece 400 60900 

- een 700 #1200 

TURPENTINE— 

American, in casks............... cwt. 18 0 1 8 3 

AR— 

Stockholm ... barrel 016 0 016 6 
Archangel ......... wee 010 0 010 6 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





new roads at 


ACTON.—For formin 
aldwin-gardens, 


Acton, W., to be calle 


and making-u 
Grafton-road, 


and continuation of Goldsmith-road. Mr. Edward Monson, 
jun., architect and surveyor, The Vale, Acton :— 
_— B* Total, 

J. Ball, Chiswick .............. £3,395 £1,117 0 0 £4,512 0 0 
G. 8. Coat, Hammersmith... 3,216 1,04100 4,257 00 
Rowland Bros,, Fenny Strat- 

eee 3,154 1,05038 4,2043 8 
Nowell & Robson, Kensing- 

| it RE 3,045 95200 3,99700 
G. Osenton, Westerham .., 2,992 97700 3,969 00 
Neave & Son, Paddington... 2,777 86500 38,64200 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey............ 2,744 888 00 3,632 0 0 
G. Alldred, Kew Bridge ... 2,605 9600 3,51100 
T. Hall,t Rugby ............... 643 83400 3,47700 

*A. Grafton-road and Baldwin-gardens. B, Goldsmith- 


road, + Accepted. 





BALHAM.—For sanitary alterations and repairs at 
‘‘Rutleigh,” Balham. Mr, R, W. Price, architect, 12, 
Buckingham-street, Strand :— 

_ A Potterton, Balham (accepted)......... £382 15 0 
Decorations, 
T. Potterton (accepted)................00008 141 10 0 


BALHAM.—For decorative repairs at 18 and 20, Rams- 
den-road, and 2 and 6, Shipka-road, Balham. Mr, William 
Woodward, architect, Duke-street, Adelphi :—_ 

T. Potterton (accepted) ..............cceeees £275 12 4 
[Five competed. | 








BALHAM.—For pointing down fronts, painting, o~ 
general repairs to several cottages ; also for finishing an 
utting in fronts to several shops, Zennor-road, Balham, 
for Mr, Chas, Blake :— * 
W. Lang, Grove-road (accepted) £355 9 0 
[No competition. | 





BLACKBURN.—For the internal painting at the Black- 


burn and East Lancashire Infirmary. Messrs, Sim we ‘. 











Duckworth, architects, Richmond - chambers, 

burn :— . 
Af lye sabpnennsbecte £535 0 4 
Henry Pickup ............... f ee 389 19 : 
R. T. Duerden ..... , iadentebiibevies 387 16 ; 
John Leaver & Son ........ peupmawecapeoeccoss 377 10 : 
George Tootell ..........cccccceseecreneereeeees 366 11 ; 
Saml. Whittaker ............. a ae 359 4 
Christopher Dixon, Mincing-lane, 955 15. 6! 





Blackburn (accepted).............0c.seeee 
( ral of Blackburn, | 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: LLANDEBIE.—For additions and repairs to Derwydd 

















: , : : Mansion, for Mr, A. 8. Stepney Gulston. Mr. D. Jenkins, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. snchinees, Llentebie, Quantities not — — 
. Jenkins, Brecon .., 2,975 0 0 
COMPETITION. W. Evans, Carmarthen .................. 2°378 0 0 
—s W. Bowers & Co., Hereford* eowedtnan 2,705 15 0 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premium, a Page. Accepted. 








LLANDILO.—For addition and alteration to Tregib 
Mansion, for Mr. J. W. Gwynne Hughes, J.P. Mr. D, 














































































































































































































Free Library, Reading-Rooms, Xc. ......... Newton Heath Local Bd Not stated .........0.. Not stated...) i. Jenkins, architect, Llandebie. Quantities supplied :— 
| [am 7 ae ohn beter Llanelly...... £4,157 4 
t ohn Williams, Knighton ............... 4,048 9 3 
3 CONTRACTS. ag: 0 & wt Here ord . 3,838 4 8 
| _— . Mercer, Lianelly........ sai 3,799 10 O 
i B. ell & S ] ted 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, —_—— oo a 2 an Page. sana tapi neces lacus Dna plas 
. ° LLANDILO.—For repairs to bank buildings, for Mr. W. 
fi ee me * onde a ng fo : —s architect, oumee — a 
E Asphaltic Tar-Paving .............6000 a .| Walthamstow Local Brd} Official ugust ll, vane andilo......... .£105 0 
2 A ID..nnidancnssinsesonedcsoneinsehettlt do. do, do, ll, Evans, Llandilo (accepted) ............... 80 0 0 
Chere os Sedona. een Rev. T. Theophilus ...... James & Morgan ......... August 21st | ix. : 
Repairs to Old Block Wards at Infirmary ...... Wandsworth, &c.,Union | T. W. Aldwinckle......... August 23rd | ix. LLANDOVERY.—For alterations at Cefn. for Mr. A 
eS OO ee Hornsey Local Board... | T, De Courcy Meade ...| August 24th | i. Gwynne Vaughan. Mr. D, Jenkins, architect, Llandebie :— 
Additions, Princess Alice a a wi eee Offic: iy Hardcastle ..., — — ix. B. Jenkins, Brecon... ; 0 0 
Foundations, General Post-Office North ...... om, of H. M, Works... cial ..... ugu ll, 
Three Houses for Coastguard, Cornwall ......... Admiralty ............ce00e 0. 0. ll. LLANELLY (Carmarthenshire).—For the erection of 
Painting Works ........0.scrccccccescccccscccccecscoeees Hackney Union............ | ££ August 29th | ix. boys’ and girls’ schools at Lakefield. Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Broken Blue Guernsey Granite............-.-.0000 Romford Local Board... | Official...... ...| Sept. Ist | ix. Barker, architect :— 
; RIE TIE  scoconscntanaranchegdncsqnoneonteneiiil St. Marylebone Grdns, | J. Anstie.................000 Sept. 3rd | ii. J. Williams, Knighton .................. £3,558 0 0 
Construction of Aqueduct ...... seseseeeeeeseeeee| Manchester Corporation 7 Wall & Hook, Brimscombe ............ 3,537 12 0 
e Waterworks Com, ...| G. H. Hill ........... satan Sept. 4th | i. Geo. Mercer, Llanelly .................. $3,499 8 0 
: Reservoir, ear 89 Liisaiianatndeceduannes - oo ro li, 5 pte < ones 2 Sie, Snetnaeion egenen 3,382 0 0 
: Tronwork, Prestwich .......0......scccrccscccccccccccess 0. 0. 0. ll, ohn Evans, Lianelly ................c0cee 3,188 0 0 
Extension of Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne......... North Eastern Ry. ...... , = een Sept. 5th | ix, John Inwood, Wessseten liisehiooandesiiie 3,138 0 0 
Alteration to Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ...... oO. ©. A. Harrison............ do. 1x, David Hughes, Llanelly.............000+. 3,071 0 0 
Repairs, Hot-water Tanks, Kc. ..............es000. St. Olave’s Union......... Newman & Newman ... Sept. 6th | ix. John Griffiths, Carmarthen ............ 2,956 0 0 
e sven | ee ener ns nstsenrnnionseerete cow - N +o ieee Ofc: ts Heslop ........ ; = Bo 1X, Williams & David, Llanelly siasantocene 2,955 13 8 
% Venetian Blinds an ini cacti et. Asylums Board ... CIBL....000-+ ; p ept. ll, Thomas & John Brown, Llanelly...... 2,880 13 3 
: Work, &c., to Buildings, Manchester, &c. ...| Com. of H.M. Works... do. Sept. llth | ix. David Davies, Llanelly (accepted)... 2:75 8 10 
: Superstructure of Hotel Métropole, Brighton) Messrs. F. Gordon & Co,| A. Waterhouse............ Not stated.., | ix. em 
i Annual Repairs to Buildings and Furniture ...| School Brd. for London | Offcial........... , do. ix. LLANGADOCK.—For the restoration of St. Cadog 
s Works, Repairs, and Supply of Building cs arish church, for the Building Commitiee, Mr, D. 
Ps BE sccarntintiisntiinmeescinenin yan War Department ......... do. do. ll. enkins, architect, Llandebie. Quantities supplied :— 
b: = Damen Seta. ipinuanieienniniill £2, 0 
Se . Thomas, Llangadock .................. 2,440 0 O 
be PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 7 cseccsoce 2,224 8 6 
Be ¢ WEI, PMID ccccocccecocedaces 1,872 9 0 
e , ; Applicati E. Mercer, Lianelly.................c.ccc, 1,858 0 0 
2 Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. = coin Page. H, os, Seetnations ousvesenéecenset 1,750 0 0 
i B, Jenkins, Brecon (accepted)......... 1,540 0 0 
E Deputy-Assistant Overser ..........scscecssceeees . . 1501. : LLANON.—For the erection of house and shop, for 
| OE -aeciuaaicaiadit ibiaaaniiieiei bas : aa =engenen Guardians ... 1502, } 3002. renwne o | August Sem = Mr. W. H. Young, Crosshands, Mr. D. Jenkins, archi- 
. Inspector and Surveyor .............ccccscesccererees Cardiff U. R.S.A....... 1501, ... anni Sept. 7th | xiv. | tect, Idandehie :— a 
T. Davies, Llanstephan ................0s00 £510 0 0 
AOE ONL CANN A NNER NAS A LR AME a Oe A SN A CURA AND R. Peregrine, SPUN dknudndscdbacibacesdeces 420 0 0 
BERKHAMSTED.—For alterations and additions tothe CHELSEA,.—For the erection of four shops in Pond- D. Jones, Gorslas (accepted) ............ 335 0 0 
King Edward VI. Grammar School, Messrs, Batterbury | place, Chelsea, for Mr, Henry Cadbury Brown :— 
& Huxley, architects :— ©. SAMI «cccocesceneseeoes ‘ o £3,666 0 0 LLANON, — For the erection of a Congregational 
H, Fincher snusienetncooansosncseneasoneconsenns £5,610 0 0 BI sn sscinenctevtnescsuvnnisiiininenns 3,594 0 0 schoolroom, at the Tumble, Llanon, for the Building Com- 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 5,339 0 0 W. RB. Williams......... ... 3,579 0 0 mittee, Mr. D, Jenkins, architect, Llandebie :— 
ae 5,205 0 0 Lown & Sons ............... .. 3,513 0 0 P. Evans, Penygroes ..............c-seeeeee £250 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ...........seceees 5,147 0 0 T. Elkington ......... apiecaaaaniiiutniis 3,392 0 0 R. Peregrine, Lianon (accepted)......... 192 0 0 
B, E. Nightingale............ , ... 5,030 0 0 Stimpson & Co,............ , seseseeee 3,300 0 O Sane . ; 
8 4,666 0 0 Wells Pay pox oonuaneneeeeee eee 3,350 0 0 oe Poe .er> for —— 
urtile SUOM ccccccccccccvcccccccccce 340 - vones icar O anon, r, J. Jengins, arcnitec 
‘ a “anges nly .~ Be aes . a = James oo ‘ nities 3,328 : ; Liandebie — ited ete oe : 
c inoleum warehouse, &c., Page s-walk, er immonds Bros.............cese Se eee a 8.267 0 O « FEOTELTING, MELMNIOESL .....sceceeccccccsees 
: Messrs. Kindon & Co, Messrs. Tolley & Sons, architects.| Jones Bros, (accepted) nw" 3°995 0 0 D. Jones, Gorsgoch.........csecsessesssveeen 200 10 0 
‘ y pany by Messrs, Parr & Sons, New Broad-street R. Peregrine, Llanon (accepted)......... 178 0 0 
3 a ws FOREST GATE.—For repairs to eight houses at Forest 393 es , 
& i cree nicieaeiatciniiaaiinniil £13,375 0 O | r: . LONDON.—For rebuilding the White Lion Tavern 
' F. Tarrant......... siaieateliaadiin 12,750 0 0 poses Tair H. Hines, of Exmouth place. Mr. Driver, James-street, Covent Garden, for Mr. Stephens, Messrs. 
l ; ° a . __ SER RNCEEOE nD 12,350 0 0 Williams £218 0 0 ae & Gibson, architects, 40, Great James-street, 
a A, = sensors 12,337 0 0 MP iscscsisssininmesosscenaamenssmens Me dford-row :— 
5 Gould & Brand ............ 12,229 0 0 Hawkins (accepted) ...--sescccceccecoccecce, 157 10 0 + Bee ae Seen» ae £2,696 0 0 
J. & J. Greenwood...eeeeserseesssseee 11,987 0 0 rant ty caseeeeenenecnenenseneeneneneenes 374 0 0 
ef ED . snheciintnesisanedciecinediecunts 11,950 0 0 = ; ates IE GRINS: coccoccocccecesnseqnteneousios 2,277 0 0 
E W. & F. Croaker......-sccccccccsccccssece 11,922 0 0 ee ee en, Se OS __..- <ceanarvanmreopnectenia | 2270 0 0 
i } ena 11921 0 0 1 eageaaaaaaa Hampstead, . George Sherrin, archi- TL Grea... ee 9937 OQ 0 
W. Marriage ie tite aheherscoen ee 11,920 0 0 —_—s Gould & Brand ........ a 2.189 0 0 
jun aeeee 11889 0 0 James Chapman, Hackney ............ £2,520 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham................. 2133 0 0 
J. Woodward ......ccccccsecssssessesceece | 11,618 0 0 [No competition, = : 
EE Bh: 11.525 0 0 ‘ LONDON.—For rebuilding the Flying Horse tavern, 
TT inciuistiitilinitadteinnatnenaiabiins 11°474 0 0 HAMPSTEAD. — For alterations at Upper-terrace | Walworth-road, S.E., for Mr. E. 7 fea s. Messrs, 


Lodge, Hampstead Heath, for Miss Coates. Mr. Basil 





: = : Alexander & Gibson, architects, 40, Great James-street 
CAERPHILLY.—For erecting coach-house and stable, Champneys, architect. Quantities by Mr, E. J. Pain:— | Bedford-row :— ; origi: 4 






































E Caerphilly. Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect :— m. Pearce, Hampstead (accepted) ... £493 19 3 Patman & Fotheringham £2,573 0 0 
3 H. J. Ransom, Cardiff (accepted) ...... £150 0 0 Lie competion. J. Amley ......-s.se0000 : ssssseeee 2,506 0 0 
. , WARBOGATH Fee th tion of Weel Chena = oo ne ” NaARRURReNNeS 2,437 0 0 
E: CARMARTHEN, — For the erection of rector .—For the erection of a Wesleyan Chape ould & Brand ......... . sosecoosesa 2,433 0 O 
| Merthyr, for the Rev. J. D. Jones. Mr. D. jl = on 2S and school at Starbeck, Harrogate, Mr, T. Butler Wilson, PINE: SEI dcsnccsrsenensenndegeveonsans 2,379 0 0 
4 tect, Llandebie eats architect, Leeds “— nie yoy ____ SOE DEDEDE ytd . 7 
* » Davies, Llanstephan .............000+ 1,350 ecepted Tenders. o MEUIED :tmevendnccesovnccorescccsonscsscnnpinins 

4 J. Williams, Knighton .........ssssssee “T2470. 0 J. Badler, Mason, Btarbeck, .....0-c..-0--. £908 O 0 
a Rees & Evans, Meidrym.................. 1180 0 0 R. Dent, Joiner, York ........ccccccccsese . 219 0 0 LONDON.—For alterations, &c., Nos. 1 and 2, White- 
a Thomas & Son, Merthyr.................. 1155 0 0 J. Paddon, Plasterer .......cccccccsscees wv 8910 0 cross-place, Mr. Banister Fletcher, architect :— 

a B. Howell & Son, Llanelly ............ 1.197 18 5 Geo. Lazenby, Plumber............ccccecees 49 0 0 iddle & Son ceccccceccocccooooceccoosooecooes £1,255 0 0 
i J. Lloyd, Carmarthen.............s00000 1,060 0 0 Shepherd, Slater, Harrogate ............ 38.15 0 B, E. Nightingale.............scsssseseseees 1,070 0 0 
[ W. Evans, Carmarthen .................. ' 0 A. Dougill, Hot-Water, Leeds ......... 4118 6 DE sssncscteccesccensccnccemeeneennnet 1,041 7 6 
‘ [Architect’s estimate, £956.] A. Knowles & Son, Painters, Harrogate 18 0 0 


LONDON.—For carcassing of premises in Gray’s Inn- 


CHELMSFORD.—For works at the waterworks, for the| _HENDON.—For certain paving and kerbing works, | T0#4, belonging to Mr. Frederick Sage. Mr. Walter Graves, 
Chelmsford Local Board :— i 
A* 


a ES 


=a 
a 






































carriage entrances, street crossings, &c., in the main road architect. Mr. Walter Barnett, surveyor :— 
e B* o* D* | for the Hendon Local Board. r. 8.8. Grimley, Assoc.- Colls aes sinneneiineoniniiie nes ay ; : 
f A Se «£ &. th SS « £. s.| Mem. Inst. C.E., Surveyor — James rae MPTTTITITITITITILITT TTT TTT 1704 0 Oo 
a .- J, Gould, South- T. Adams, 23 per cent. below schedule of prices, Grover Se seseeecenens srecceteetet ee a a 
; ampton .......... 709 0...2,707 18...2,154 4...1,835 10, Nowell & Robson,* 3 per cent. below schedule of prices, Lawrence & oT nee scene nail 77 
& Holme & King, S. Hudson, 3 per cent. below schedule of prices. Patman & Fothering ' yt > 0 
} . Londen cnaneenite 756 9...3,260 11... — ,.,2,163 19| George Bell, 8 per cent. below schedule of prices, yap! el enencecercccescooscsssoosccooooes 747 0 - 
; ra 4 & Co., , * Accepted. ag t her pasenreanenianmnesnatiates ae o 
: a ta Py wistiaien 77 OF...2,526 OF...1,888+ 0...1,844 0 : a SIID: scacoccccsoconccehattnsdal mo. 
- Dell, Totten- -HENDON.—For making up Sunny-gardens-road, Sun- Bilan osecececccceccesccsccscssseccoscosces es 6 6 
on maseretaastas 666 0...2,998 0...2,189 0...1,821 0 | reese, oe oy ee and pee San tar -nvesocconenonsnnnnnronein ? 
_ eading-street, for the Hendon Local Board, . 8. 8. : . 
ao sate 850 0...3,969 0...2,216 0...1,959 0 Grimley, Assoc,-Mem, Inst. C,E., Surveyor :— cy rege yg, 5c Reed gaa Pag a 
ford eee 5 xtra works. Giumnene architect :— 
Thos Bell. Mivket 41 13... = 60 —_. eo — Nowell & Robson ... £5,687 .. At schedule, Coulsell Bros . £295 0 0 
Weighton ......... 1,133  2...4,564 18 Be ka Dae ~~ Ee eepanee, i et 9 
2 el aa 3 hot 3 eee = eee — e " eeeeaeeeee eee A a 
ah ss ig madera, 7 R. Ballard Be al 5,315 ae At schedule. hd Wright Guecseeededadzacdeosotes ISOs éccoecescooses 253 0 O 
3. 6 Brettell’ — oo © alee 0..1,777 13+ i 5,097 ... 2% p.c. below schedule, LON DON.—For pulling down Nos, 274 and 276, Wands- 
I eo ie wii * Accepted. worth-road, and building on the site of same The Bell 
. G. Mumford. va 01,925 17... — Tar Pavi Tavern, for Mr. J. Clements. Mr. H. Wakeford, archi- 
Colchester ~«aa* * + atime tect, 2, Larkhall-lane, Clapham :— 
arner & Sons. ore 0439 0... — BE MEE, di ninttcnovcnbensenelennstaie oe £805 0 O Drew & Cadman ......... .-. £3,059 0 0 
London SS, ak zi GEISIIIIEE  codechicatcuminiabaenniesenedinneabation 785 0 0 Pyle, Williams, & Carrett ............... 3,323 0 0 
— Botterill. Lon. s+ «6 — 42,5385 0...1,860 0 0 aD . 612 14 0 Garrett & Bom  ...ccccccccccceccees ecesecbees 3,150 0 0 
+I ae 934 0...3.48 DF 6 i CINE ite ccnctehecticctececoniiienins 602 12 7 Lathey Bros. ...... fai 2,890 0 0 
th enete +9;469 0...2,094 0...1,897 0 SE Re AHS 0 Holloway Bros,...........ccesssssssrers succes 2,843 0 O 
; or ; B, Tower, &. ; C. Tank, &.; D, Mains, &.| * Accepted on an undertaking to keep it in repair for TI is isncrssiniemiibtiiibeieeinimieaie 2,832 0 0 
Tt Accepted, five years, | J. Beale, Westminster Bridge-road 2,829 0 0 
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LONDON.—For repairs to be done at the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old Kent-road, 
London, 8.E. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. 

B, Cook, Stonecutter-street............... £357 0 0! 
Be Do AEROS, DIOWRTOTE isiccccccscccccccccee 292 10 0 
Simmonds Bros., Chelsea .................. 279 2 6 
fe | EE 240 10 O 
W. Yalker” SE Te Lee 180 0 0 
J. Walker, Poplar (accepted) ............ 118 0 O! 





LONDON,—For the erection of stable and warehouse 
remises in York-road, King’s-cross, N., for Messrs, Young 


ros, Messrs. Weatherall & Green, architects. No 
quantities :— 
ee £4,397 


I cl el il 
ee 
a ear 
J. H, Johnson 


4,275 


S 

bo 

iw) 

or 
ooo o Oo 
oooo So 





— DON .—For alterations and new bar fittings at the 


e and Dragon, Walworth-road, for Mr, F. E. Davy. 
me Treacher, architect. 23, Carter-lane, E.C. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

—— £1,923 0 0 
Turtle Fe 1,875 0 0 
Nar -cnnnntercanehinmananpeiinniieenaandas 1, 0 0 
clneee sobdooncescoconéebasoopsancbeseoconsces 1,745 0 0 
DIES cucccnnseaminasliieeedenenitininaniais 1,698 0 0 
EL cesccpsetnqeubensentsarednenmmqeansiagnanens 1,680 0 0 
SIND 9s scadcnatnnsinssipnbandetdieicindcuntl 1,552 0 O 
J. Beale, Westminster Bridge-road.. 1,548 0 0 





LON DON.—For studio, Dartmouth Park Hill, N., for 
Monsieur G. Montbard. ’Messrs. Alexander & "Gibson, 
architects, 40, Great James-street, Bedford-row :— 

E. i Blunt csciaiceeaiiaiaaniinteiiiiieidaiiainn sini £930 0 O 
[ No competition. ] 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No, 2, 
Kensington Gardens-square. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, 
architect, 36, Great James-street, W.C. : 


- “he ce , £589 0 0 
Br GN OP TIE. cncccdocscccecccencnsecss 419 10 0O 
Mac _— EE: FS 374 0 O 
I NET 362 0 O 
W. B. Head & Son on (acc pepted) ans Pe 346 0 O 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No, 34, 
Cleveland-square. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect, 36, 
Great James-street, W.C. : 


ee eee £545 0 0 
NE 525 0 O 
hE ae 519 10 O 
Macfarlane Bros, (accepted) ............ 508 0 0O 





House, White Hart-street, Strand, W.C. 
Stanley Burmester and Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, archi- 
tects, 36, Great James-street, Bedford-row :— 


LON DON.—For alterations and additions to Champion 
Mr. J. W. 


Wm. CE EE £825 0 O 
CN SEEEEETTTLTR 482 0 0 
T. L. Green (accepted) ..................... 479 0 0O 





NEW BARNET.—For the buildin 
semi-detatched villa residences at New 
Blake & Farrar :— 


of two pairs of 
arnet, for Messrs, 


Doves, MINIS . ccntenssntdoerondiond 
Bishop Bros. ‘& Marston 
Re 

Harrison & Crabb, Enfield (accepted) r 393 
J. P. Groom & Co. 1,335 


et 

mn) 

a OV 

te 

a @& 
oooooCsccm[6€6S 
coooocoCocmcUc€ 





PUTNEY.—For erecting house and stabling at Putney, 


for Mr. A. Gower. Mr. H, B. Hagreen, architect :-— 
W. H. Ashfold & Co., West Ken- 
BIO. scrccrovettsserersctinsdianesiscngpeti £2,100 0 0 





WALWORTH, — For alterations and additions to 
Newington Workhouse, Westmoreland-road, Walworth, 
for the Guardians of the Poor of St. Saviour’s Union. 
Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects, 29, Trinity-square, 
Southwark, S.E. 


M, Gentry igkieeediandocsocesenebounsesecets £11.673 0 0O 
OE 11,652 0 

tt STE -cnsnshnigtiniaisinandaiiindiiaes 1,500 0 0 
Ion snttesniahaniabacnsiaianaml 11,450 0 0 
is TE \deccninaheasnenbebenebeenapsonest 11,375 0 0 
ETD cnssntbapesancccnsbeosscounsseets 11,319 0 0 
Se eee 11,186 .0 0 
Teenee B BGWB. .xiccscccccccccccocccccces 10,938 0 0 
Pe MRM, GB SID. coccccsccccccnsccsces 10,900 0 0 
I cinind nnctntnnttsinidsnteaanil 10,900 0 0 
eee: 10,720 0 0O 
J. Longley, Crawley ................0000 10,151 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. (your aeons 8 I is too self-laudatory for insertion as 
an editorial paragraph).— . P.—M. & 8. (list appeared in our last 
week's issue: see p. 111, ys =i, 5. A, (already dealt with : see 
**Note” in last week's Builder, p. 97).—W. H. L. es —A. W. 
R. 8.—G. H. B.—B. & B. (thanks).—R. A. P.—E. 1. B - Bi— 
B. H. BR. (too late). 

Ali statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
a are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

Nor =—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot to return rejected c tone. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters po 
be addressed to THK EDITOR : all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“‘Tur BuILDER, Lonpon.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words ....4-secesses Os. 6d, 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for rr Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
tc. may be obtained on application 7. r Publisher. 














SITUATIONS W 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY canted or under ccccee OS OB 
Each additional line (about ten words).........sse0. Os. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
cemitted by Cash in Registered ag or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
ressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the Front Page 
by the same Hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL. oe IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
poate ENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE ae 
must aw 4 the Office before TEN o’clock on WEDNE 
DAY mornings; 
The Publisher canvot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 








PERSONS ry rT: in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.O. 
free of charge. ‘Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN OIR- 
OULATION, is issued every week. 
Now ready. 


READING CASES,{ ,,NINEPENCE EACH. | 














SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. - per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving *‘ The Builder” 


WIL Lascelles & Co. 


BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 



































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prnxcr from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United dom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp, To all parts of a America, Australia, and New 

, 268. per annum. India, China, Ceylon, &e, 80s. 
Remit to DOUGLAS FOURDRI MER. 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 
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BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
HEAD OFFICES: BATH. 








DOULTING FREESTONE. 


— stone from these quarries 
known as the ** Weather 


THE CHELYNCH Beds,” and is of a very 


crystalline nature, and un- 

BTONE. doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England. 

THE , of = me c oe 

nature as the Chelynch Stone 

BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in rte hy and more 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr.. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CoO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent—Mr. EH. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvrt. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava. 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADV?. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO., 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 








MICHELMORE al REAP, 





OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
iaven, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Acting ‘FALL DOWN ”" GATE STOPR, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 








LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.E. 


RICESREDUCED. “ppiicaTION. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


ee Qi Vv awe OO LL. 





LONDON. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 








++ GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, BLOOMSBURY.—MEAsuRED AND Drawn By Mr. P. N. GINHAM. 


R. A. Silver Medal, 1887. 
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